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Che Coal Hliner’s Creed 


BELIEVE in the future of the coal industry; my mine and my job. 


BELIEVE that the time will come when the public will recognize 
wholly the usefulness of the coal-mining business and will give it the 
same liberal measure of cordial support that it gives other industries. 


I BELIEVE the time will come when all operators will make a fair 
profit, nothing less, and whenallemployees will make a fair wage, nothing less. 


I BELIEVE the time will come when wasteful methods will be elim- 
inated, accidents reduced, operation steadier and more coal reclaimed. 


I BELIEVE th2 time will come when all operators will be honest, 
when contracts will be filled to the letter and when substitution will be 
unknown. 


I BELIEVE the time will come when all miners will desire to be 
efficient, honest and temperate workmen; when supervision will consist 
of directing alone. 


I BELIEVE the time will come when miners will live in comfortable 
dwellings in clean towns. 


I BELIEVE the time will come when employers and employees will 
live up to wage scales at all times. 


I BELIEVE the time will come when miners and operators will 
understand that their interests aré identical; when labor wars will cease. 


I BELIEVE that all these conditions will come in time, and as the 
time seems slow in coming— 


I BELIEVE I'll get behind all good movements now—and push! 


Written by Geo. N. Lantz 
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im Various Pumps 


By J. E. 





SY NOPSIS—An analysis of the conditions ex- 
isting power-driven plunger or piston pumps. 
A proper arrangement of cylinders and cranks 
reduces the variation of torque from 318 per cent. 
the single-cylinder single-acting pump to 7 per 
cent. in the single-acting quintuplex machine. 





There seems to be some misunderstanding as to the 
actual fluctuation in discharge of different types of crank- 
driven reciprocating outside packed plunger pumps. This 
subject is clearly treated in a number of text-books 
on pumps, which show diagrams similar to those in this 
article, covering duplex and triplex machines. To the 
best of my knowledge and belief curves of the quintu- 
plex, or five-cylinder, type have never heretofore been 
published; nor does the literature on the subject con- 
tain any figures showing what the variations in the dif- 
ferent types are. 

For the benefit of those interested in this subject I 
will endeavor briefly to outline the formula for deter- 
mining and graphically representing the discharge varia- 
tions in pumps most commonly used at the present time. 

The action of water in a pump cylinder and discharge 
pipe is determined by the plunger moving in a straight 
line and connected to a crank pin having a constant, 
rotary motion. While the velocity of the crank pin is 
constant, that of the plunger varies throughout the 
stroke from zero at dead center to maximum, with the 
connecting-rod at right angles to the crank. 

Knowing the velocity of the plunger, the displacement 
or discharge can be readily ascertained for every posi- 
tion of the crank pin, since the rate of displacement 
is directly proportional to the velocity of the plunger. 

By using ordinates to represent rates of displacement 
in cubic inches and abscissa for time we may construct a 
true diagram graphically illustrating the discharge from 
a plunger. If the curves of each plunger for any multi- 


plunger pump are combined in proper sequence as to 
time, the discharge for any pump is determined. 
Let 
” = Area of plunger in square inches, 
W = Radians per second or angular velocity of 
zN 
crank pin =—— 
aU 
x = Crank circle radius in inches, 
N = Number of revolutions of crank per minute, 
u = Velocity of plunger in inches per second, 
a = Crank angle, 
L = Length of connecting-rod. 


The equation for plunger velocity then is 
r ° 1 / 
= Wr (sina +i i 


sin 2a) 


and 
Fu = plunger displacement in cubic inches per second. 





*Diagrams furnished through courtesy of Aldrich Pump 


Co., Allentown, Penn. 


+2218 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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As the crank-pin velocity is constant, the time jor 
any position of the plunger is a function of the erik 
angle, 
 « 

360 

in which ¢ represents abscissa or time elapsed until :iny 
crank angle has been attained and 7 represents the t tal 
time for one revolution. 

Fig. 1 represents the discharge curve of a single-plin- 
ger single-acting pump. The circle at the left of ihe 
figure is laid out to anv scale with a radius FWr, or the 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING CRANK EFFORT AND DISCH iE 


OF VARIOUS TYPES OF POWER-DRIVEN PUMPS 


function of the crank-pin velocity. The length o! | Ja- 
gram or base line AF’ represents the time for one © ‘0- 
lution, and is made equal to FWr & 2 X 3.1416. 
Lay off on this base line equal divisions correspoi. 1g 
to those in the circle and erect ordinates equal t ‘le 
several values of Fu computed by above-cited for. ‘la. 
These ordinates are the rates of displacement in « ‘i 
inches per second corresponding to the respective | 0s! 
tions of the crank. This will give the curve ABC. ‘he 
mean ordinate of the curve multiplied by abseis\ 4 
the time through 180° will give the total displace sent 
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ie discharge stroke. 
i (to F the suction. 
“hese diagrams illustrate also the tangential force or 
ue for every position of the crank. In this case the 
is of the circle represents total load on the plunger 
' the ordinates the torque in pounds. 


A to C is the discharge stroke 


SUPERIMPOSED CurvES SHow AcTION OF MULTI- 
PLUNGER Pumps 


‘or more than one plunger it is only a matter of lo- 
» the curves in the diagram as they occur in the 
‘< circle. Since crank-pin velocity is constant and 
plungers are equally spaced on the crank circle, the 
es must be equally spaced on the diagram by 


 .. 
~ 360 


lig. 2 represents a single crank double plunger pump 
(one crank, two plungers). Fig. 3 represents a duplex 

ihle-acting pump (two cranks, four plungers). 

The irregularity of pulsation in Fig. 3 is due to the 

«t that with the plunger on the forward stroke the 
displacement is greater through the last 90° than the 
‘irst. since the maximum velocity occurs with the crank 
at 19° 29’ 43” of the discharge stroke and area CBD is 
ereater than ABD. When discharging on the return 
stroke the maximum velocity occurs when the crank pin 
reaches 80° 30’ 1%” of the discharge stroke and area 
FC is less than DEC. Therefore the greatest areas, 
CBD and DEC, overlap between 180° and 270°, and the 
smaller areas, like ABD and FEC, overlap between 0° 
90°, The overlapping areas between 90° and 180° 
between 270° and 360° are equal. 

Fig. 4 represents a triplex single-acting pump (three 
cranks, three plungers). This figure holds true for a 
triplex double-acting pump, or sextuplex. The area of 
the diagram, however, would be twice as great. There 
is nothing to be gained by six cylinders as far as even- 
ess of flow and torque on the shaft are concerned, as 
the cranks would be 60° apart, giving the same num- 
her of pulsations. This can readily be seen by filling 
in additional curves from. 60 to 240, 180 to 360 and 
300 to 60, noting that all the ordinates ,have just twice 
the value. 


and 
} 


aha 


lig. 5 represents a quintuplex single-acting pump 


ive cranks, five plungers). 
in these diagrams the ratio of crank-circle radius to 
connecting-rod length is 1 to 6, and the ordinates, com- 
| for every three degrees, give accurate values. The 
~ of pumps for which these ratios have been deter- 
(i cover only the outside packed plunger variety. 
‘or piston types the variations are somewhat greater, 
to the effective area of the piston being less on 
return stroke on account of the piston rod. 
.r chambers and spring alleviators are sometimes em- 
(| to reduce the fluctuations in discharge and fly- 
‘is to compensate the variations in torque. The 
‘um shows the results of the different types without 
appurtenances, which may be considered but means 
artly alleviating a condition determined by design. 
chambers are ineffective unless they are amply 
ind kept charged. This is practicable in low pres- 
‘w= with the use of a small air compressor for charging 
in <eeping the air vessel filled with air. Spring al- 
‘ec’. ors are used in the higher pressures, and the amount 
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of fluctuation taken care of depends on the number of 
coils employed. 
Flywheels are not the usual practice except in some 


single-crank double-acting pumps. The manufacturers 
seem to rely on the moving parts of the pump to over- 
come the variations in torque. Actually only a small 
part of this variation is compensated for by this means. 
While this unsteadiness of action is not so serious on 
small units, it nevertheless affects the efficiency and life 
of the machine. On pumps of large capacity and horse- 
power the excessive variation in the discharge line and 
torque on the shaft is of great importance and should 
receive first consideration. It should be apparent that 
the smoother the action of the pump, the more efficient 
it is, and less subject to excessive wear. 

Of all the pumps illustrated the quintuplex and tri- 
plex single-acting machines show the best results. The 
quintuplex has very little variation in discharge and 
torque. With but one more plunger than the duplex 
double-acting it is more than 614 times smoother in 
action. The triplex, with one less plunger than the du- 
plex double-acting, has only half the amount of fluc- 
tuation. 

The triplex and quintuplex types have quite an addi- 
tional advantage in being single-acting, in which all 
loads are made to act in one direction. This is not 
the case in the duplex double-acting, nor in triplex dou- 
ble-acting machines. In the former, two plungers are 
on the discharge stroke when moving in opposite direc- 
tions. The plunger loads act oppositely through a total 
of 180° of crank movement. The triplex double-acting 
pump has always two plungers moving one way and 
the other in an opposite direction when discharging. 
Those actions, which produce abnormal stresses in the 
shaft, bearings, frames, etc., of double-acting pumps, are 
not met with in triplex and quintuplex single-acting ma- 
chines. 

eS 
Coal-Mining Conditions in 
St. Etienne 


Conditions in the coal-mining industries of the St. 
Etienne district of France, says Consul William H. 
Hunt in Commerce Reports, during the first 7 months 
of 1914 were normal, the quantity and value of the 
production being nearly equal to that for the same period 
in 1913. 

After the war began the military authorities granted 
all miners belonging to the territorial army a suspension 
from active military service, in order that the mines 
might not be shut down entirely by reason of the mo- 
bilization of the younger mine workers. The arrival, 
however, of a large number of Belgian and French 
miners, refugees, who formerly worked in the coal mines 
of Belgium and northern France, saved the situation ; 
vet the output was far from normal. I am reliably 
informed that the quantity of coal produced in the Loire 
Basin from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 1914, shows a decrease 
of 50 per cent. in the output, compared with the statistics 
for the last five months of 1913. 

The mining bureau of the Loire Department gives the 
total production of all kinds of coal in this region in 
1914, in metric tons, as follows: Soft coal, 3,329,925; 
patent fuel (briquettes), 209,020; coke, 138,472; anthra- 
cite, 1012. 
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Application of Electric Power 
at the Soudan Mine 

The Soudan mine of the Youghiogheny-Pittsburgh Coal 

Co., which recently began shipping coal, is one of the best- 

equipped mines in the country in which electrical power is 


employed. 

The elimination of the boiler and generating plants 
usually found around mines generating their own power 
of 


adds greatly to the appearance of the surface layout 
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motors being built for 2300-volt three-phase alternat’»¢ 
current. 

With this system the engineer controls all of the :, .- 


chinery outside of the mine from the powerhouse. As in 


extra precaution the motor driving the haulage is equip 


with a remote-control circuit-breaker, from which wi).s 


are run and connected with small knife switches on 
tipple and elsewhere along the haul. 


to the bell signal, by merely opening one of these switchs, 











TWO VIEWS OF MINE TIPPLE AND POWER HOUSE AT THE SOUDAN MINE 


this operation. Located in Washington County, on the 
Ellsworth branch of the Pennsylvania R.R., this mine 
will develop a large acreage of Pittsburgh coal at a pro- 
posed daily output of 2500 tons. 

The coal is reached by a concrete-lined double-track 
slope about 500 ft. long on a 20-per cent. pitch. The 
manway and airway are constructed in a two-compart- 
ment concrete-lined shaft, rectangular in section and 
with an 8-in. reinforced partition wall between the stair 
and airway compartments. 

Ventilation is secured by means of a 9 ft. by 8 ft. 10 in. 
American Blower Co. Sirocco fan, set in a brick and con- 
crete housing entirely of fireproof construction. The fan 

















SLOPE AND PORTAL TO MINE SHOWING SAFETY DOGS 
EVERY 20 FT. 


is belt-driven by a 175/50-hp. three-phase 2200-volt mo- 
tor, controlled from the powerhouse. 

The powerhouse is 45x30 ft., of fireproof construction, 
being built of hollow tile. It contains the motor-genera- 
tor set, switchboard and haulage engine; it is also the 
charging station for miners’ lamps. The motor-generator 
set furnishes 250-volt direct current for inside work. 
West Penn power is used exclusively at this plant, all 





The system of hauling coal to the surface is the one best- 
suited to the local conditions. The equipment embraces 
2700 ft. of 114-in. endless plow-steel rope, to which thie 
cars are attached by means of cast-steel grips. The rope 
extends back into the mine 300 ft., at which point are 
located the tail sheave and tension carriage. Safety dogs 
are placed every 20 ft. on the uphaul to hold the cars 
in case the grips should slip. The rope is driven hy 
a 150-hp. 2200-volt three-phase induction motor. 


A Frame Trppte Is ExtpLoyvep 


The tipple is built of heavy frame construction from 
native lumber and consists of 12x12-in. white oak bents 
substantially braced. This building is equipped with two 
crossover dumps of latest design, and also the most im- 
proved screens and weigh pans. The slate is readily dis- 
posed of by means of a spur extending from the side of 
the tipple. 

There are four loading tracks with crossovers to fac'!!i- 
tate shifting cars. Each is of sufficient length to hold 6!) 
cars, 

Inside the mine, development work is being rap'|ly 
pushed forward, a 714-ft. short-wall undercutter an a 
7-ft. breast machine being successfully used on ev'ry 
work while locomotives are employed exclusively for g:'11- 
ering. 

In accordance with the directions of the owners to | \'0- 
vide comfortable homes for the employees in a san) «!Y 
location, the site of the town contiguous to this mi! 1s 
one of the prettiest in the state. Double frame house of 
10 rooms, with 6-ft. cellar, as well as small 3-room ° \t- 
tages of neat design for the use of smaller families »\e 
been built. 

Each family has a large plot for gardening and ° 
table raising. 

A water system furnishing pure spring water 
household use has been installed, while adequate 
protection is now being projected. 


ye. 


for 


fire 


In cases of enir- 
gency the rope may be readily stopped, without resortine 
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Motors for Cos 
\perations 


By C. A. 





SYNOPSIS—The practice of employing syn- 
chronous motors for driving coal-mine equipment 
where the load is constant, or nearly so, is grow- 
ing. This is because they tend to correct the 
disadvantageous low power factor that usually 
prevails in an underloaded alternating-current 
distribution system. 





In the electrification of coal mines and surface plants, 
one of the most notable of recent tendencies has been the 
action of some of the larger operators in adopting syn- 
chronous motor drive for compressors, pumps, fans and 
other machines or lines of shafting which require con- 
siderable power and are operated continuously at constant 
~peed. The object is to take advantage of the characteris- 
tics of the synchronous motor in equalizing the power 
‘actor of an alternating-current distribution system. 

To understand the significance of this, it will be well 
to consider what “power factor” means. 

When an alternating current and its electromotive force 
or voltage are in the same phase, that is, rise and fall in 
strength exactly together, the power in the circuit is the 
product of the volts and the amperes. But when the cur- 
rent lags behind the electromotive force, as when flowing 
to underloaded induction motors or transformers, or when 
it leads the electromotive force, as in flowing to a second 
venerator, the power in the circuit is less than the product 
of the amperes and the volts. Whether the current lags 
or leads, the actual power obtainable from the circuit will 
be equal to a certain definite percentage of the power that 
ihe circuit would re. resent were the current and electro- 
motive force in phase. This percentage, called the “power 
factor” of the -circuit, is thus the ratio between the true 
power and the normal rated power of the generators. 


Output DEPENDS ON THE Powfr Factor 


To illustrate: If a generator is designed to deliver 
1000 kw. of energy at unity power factor—such rating; 
however, being usually given in kilovolt-amperes to indi- 
cite the absence of any deduction for loss in power fac- 
‘or—at 85 per cent. power factor it is good for only 850 

.; at 80 per cent., no more than 800 kw., etc. 

Taken by itself, an incandescent lamp load gives a 
wer factor of 90 to 95 per cent. Fully loaded static 

ousformers and induction motors running near full 
il, either separately or in combination with a lamp 
uit, give high-power factors. Arc lamps yield a power 

‘or varying from 70 to 80 per cent. at full load. Un- 

led or lightly loaded transformers and motors of the 

uction type show, however, a low power factor on the 
rage, seldom better than 70 per cent. 

\s the load is reduced, the power factor decreases 

idly. Lightly loaded transformers have an extremely 

' power factor. 

~ynchronous motors, however, will operate at any de- 
sod power factor, as this is dependent on their field cur- 
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rent and is, therefore, under control. Varying the 
strength of the direct current exciting the field magnets, 
which can readily be done by an attendant while a ma- 
chine is running, will cause any desired variation in the 
power factor. 

In this manner it can not only be raised to any degree, 
but can be made to neutralize the effect on the entire sys- 
tem of other apparatus having a Jower power factor, thus 
bringing the value in the transmission and distributing 
lines and on the generating plant, i.e., for the complete 
circuit, up to approximately 100 per cent., irrespective of 
other apparatus. 

he synchronous motor can be constructed t» operate 
on single phase or polyphase circuits, with, of course, the 
proper winding in each case. When its fields are fully 
excited, and it has been brought up to its rated speed, 
which can be done by a small induction or direct-current 
motor mounted on the same shaft, or by a special winding 
on the rotor, as explained farther on, current can be 
thrown on from the main supply as soon as synchronism 
is indicated by lamps or by a suitable instrument on the 
starting panel. Then, provided the speed of the main 
generating unit or units is properly regulated, this type 
of motor will run at constant speed from no load up toa 
very heavy overload. 

The installation and care of alternating-current motors 
require considerably more attention for the synchronous 
than for the induction type; and anyone contemplating 
the use of the former, or who is not now getting satisfac- 
tory service from such machines already installed, will 
do well to consider these conditions. 

In the first place, a synchronous motor should be in- 
stalled in a dry room or chamber, where it will not be ex- 
posed to more than atmospheric moisture; it must also 
he protected from flying coal or other dust, from inflam- 
mable gases or combustible material. The location ought, 
also, to be cool and well ventilated, as any increase in the 
temperature of the room is added to that of the motor. 

If the coils of the motor have been exposed to a low 
temperature before the machine is set up, their coverings 
should not be removed until they have had time to attain 
a temperature approximating that of the room. Other- 
wise, when opened, they will “sweat,” with consequent 
unfavorable effect on the insulation. 

Founpations SHOULD Br Hravy 

he foundation should be heavy enough to secure free- 
dom from vibration, and in constructing it provision must 
he made for foundation bolts to hold the base or adjust- 
able slide rails of the machine. Motors of, say 100 hp. 
and under, can be set on heavy timber supports; but a 
concrete or masonry foundation is to be recommended 
wherever possible. 

Where a large synchronous motor is direct connected or 
the same shaft with the machine to be driven, as in the 
case of compressors of considerable capacity like those 
illustrated herewith, procedure resembles that of the in- 
stallation of engine-driven generator units. The motor 
yoke usually rests on sole plates secured to the founda- 








tion. These sole plates, however, are frequently made in 
two parts, the lower one being bolted down while the 
upper is adjustable with shims to facilitate centering the 
stator with respect to the rotor. The smaller belted 
motors are usually shipped completely assembled, with 
the stator yoke and bearings fastened to the base or fitted 
with slide rails. 

The best plan for handling the parts and putting them 
in position will depend largely upon the size of the motor, 
the location and the handling facilities available. If a 
crane spans the room the work is comparatively easy ; 
but in the absence of this a horse or tripod made of heavy 
timbers should be provided, made sufficiently strong and 
well secured at the base to hoist the motor parts into place 
by means of a chain block. 

After the machine has been carefully erected and all of 
the connections have been made and tested by the usual 
methods, both sets of windings should be dried out by 
slow operation; then it is ready to place in regular ser- 
vice, provided that the machine to be driven is in run- 
ning order also. 

Assuming that the synchronous machine has an auxil- 
iary motor for starting, preferably of the induction type, 
the procedure will be as follows: 

See that the switches on the supply circuit are open; 
and, if the current is taken through a step-down trans- 
former, close the oil circuit breaker on the high-tension 
side of the latter; also, make connection to the source of 
excitation with the field rheostat all in, and insert the 
plug for the direct-current voltmeter. Then put in the 
synchronizing plug. Start the synchronous motor by 
closing the starting motor switch. Build up exciter volt- 
age to normal, adjusting the exciter rheostat and grad- 
ually cutting out resistance from the field until the proper 
amount is reached. 

Meanwhile, the auxiliary motor has been bringing the 
synchronous motor to slightly more than synchronous 
speed, as compared with the generator furnishing the 
supply; so the synchronous motor is slowed down to that 
speed by the closing of the switch controlling the syn- 
chronizing resistance. If the speed becomes too low, the 
Jatter switch is opened and closed again until the speed is 
right. 

When tte synchroscope or the lamps commonly used 
for this purpose indicate synchronism, current from the 
main supply circuit is thrown in and the starting motor 
and synchronizine resistance cut out. The field rheostat 
is then adjusted, as described in the early part of this 
article, so as to have the most favorable effect on the 
power factor. The apparatus to be driven is started up 
under friction load only when practicable, or by means of 
a belt shifter, tight and loose pulleys, friction clutch or 
barring device, as may be required. 


SeLtr-Srartina SyncHronovus Morors Have Low 
STARTING TorqQur 


Self-starting synchronous motors, made in the smaller 
sizes, are provided with a cage winding on the rotating 
element similar to the rotor winding of the ordinary in- 
duction motor. This serves as an. induction-motor sec- 
ondary winding during starting. 

A self-starting synchronous motor is usually designed to 
develop a maximum torque at starting equal to about 30 
per cent. of that generated under normal running con- 
ditions and to pull into synchronism at approximately 
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15 per cent. of running torque. Consequently, this ty) 
of motor is only adaptable in cases where easy starti: 
requirements prevail, such as driving direct-current ge1- 
erators, pumps that are started up with a bypass, sho 
lines of unloaded shafting, ete. 

The method of putting a self-starting synehronoi 
motor in operation is similar to that used with a standay 
squirrel-cage induction motor; that is, by applying 1 
duced alternating-current voltage directly to the armature 
winding. Ordinarily only one starting voltage—auny 
where from one-quarter to one-half of normal—is re 
quired, and this is obtained through an auto-transformer 
with suitable tap. In applying the reduced voltage, ai 
auto-starter switch serving as a combined starting and 
line itch is used. 

Owing to the fact that during starting a dangerous 
voltage would be induced in the field winding if this cir- 
cuit were left open, it is necessary to use a double-throw 
switch in order to close the field circuit through the fieli| 
rheostat until operating conditions are obtained. This 
limits the current which would otherwise decrease the 
starting torque. 

How To Start a SyNcHRONOvS Motor 

The details of starting are as follows: After first mak- 
ing sure that all switches are open, with all the rheostat 
resistance in, close the double-throw field switch above 
mentioned, and make the connection to the main supply 
circuit; then bring the auto-starter switch up to starting 
position. The motor should speed up to synchronism in 
a minute or Jess. When this has been accomplished, «s 
indicated by the synchroscope or lamps used in its place, 
throw the field switch over with all rheostat resistance 
still in; then put the auto-starter switch over to running 
position, applying to the motor the full line voltage, anil 
finally adjust the field rheostat for minimum armature 
current and the best effect on the power factor of tlie 
system. 

Regulation of the exciter voltage will be as above de- 
scribed for a machine started by an auxiliary motor, tlie 
connection being made through the double-throw switc!: 
in the field cireuit. If, however, the exciter is mounted 
directly on the shaft of the synchronous motor, the field 
discharge switch can be single-throw and the field con- 
nected directly through the exciter armature with tlic 
rheostat in the circuit. The field is thus short-circuite: 
at standstill and is gradually charged as speed increase~. 

In general it may be said that the same care should | 
given a synchronous motor as an alternating-current gev'- 
erator of the same size and characteristics. And if t!» 
is done the service which it will render and the favora' 
effect which it will exert on the power factor of the syste 
will well repay the attention given. 


ra 
Explosives Should Be Handled with great care, and 
this direction it may be useful to keep in mind the eé} 
causes of accidents when shotfiring quoted by Profes :-° 
Courtenay de Kalb: (1) A hole missing fire. Driving a w¢ 
near the hole two days later has been known to explode 
charge. (2) Using a short fuse to hasten explosion has « 
ploded the charge before the workmen could retreat. 
Smoking a pipe while charging a hole. (4) Loading a !} 
with the aid of an iron stemmer. (5) Firing a charge i} 
hole to clear it of water, and immediately reloading. 
Ramming a charge in a hole with an iron crowbar; also tai: 
ing a charge with an iron bar. (7) Drilling out a mis 
shot with a blunt drill. (8) Forcing a cartridge into | 
small a hole. 
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Ww, B. Owen’s Reminiscences 


\V. B. Owen, of Dorranceton, near Scranton, Penn., 
io was formerly foreman of the Pettebone Colliery of 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co.’s coal 
artment (now the D., L. & W. Coal Co.), recently 
ote the following reminiscent letter to the Wilkes- 
‘arre Daily News: 
As the bell on the carpenter shop rang for work on the 
orning of June 1, 1859, I entered the primary department in 
ilevue breaker to begin my education in the “Black Art.” 
-ting in my library today, in a reminiscent mood, with my 
loma in my hand, my mind reverts to that momentous day 
en, with aching back and bleeding fingers, I arose from the 
ove-coal chute and with jubilant spirits betook myself home, 
on that day of 10 hr. I had earned just 17c. For my 
rst working month of 26 days I received the sum of $4.42. 
rhis rate of wages continued until Jan. 1, 1860, when for good 
icportment I was advanced to 28c. per day. 


WueEN 200 Tons Was a Big Day 


The working day was divided into quarters. If the breaker 
iarted up and worked only 10 or 15 min. the men were paid 
for one quarter of a day. Full coal for the miners meant a 
full day for everybody. Two hundred cars of coal hoisted 
was considered a “big day.” 

Egg coal was used exclusively for generating steam. 
Everything under chestnut size was sent to the culm bank as 

efuse. It is safe to say that in those days some of the culm 
banks contained a greater percentage of coal than some of the 
veins now being worked. 

The system of condemning coal for rock and slate was in 
an embryonie state. If a car of coal contained from 10 to 20 
per cent. of rock (the quantity was always estimated) the 
top of the car was picked off and the consumer was allowed 
to clean the rest. The iniquities of the coal inspector had not 
yet been conceived. There were no modern “cost sheets” to 

‘ rive the poor bosses nights of wakefulness trying to frame 

i explanations that do not always explain. This cost sheet of 

: the coal-mining department is the greatest instrument ever 
devised by the company to keep down the cost of mining 
coal. 

In those days lard oil, and later whale oil, was used for 
lighting purposes in the mines, and this was given gratis to 
the men and boys. There was no restriction on the use of 
timber and supplies, yet they were used with greater economy 
than today. The total production of coal from the company’s 
mines in 1859 was 336,082 tons, which is less than one-fourth 
of the present annual output of the Woodward or Truesdale 
collieries alone. 


Happy THE MAN WuHo Mapg a Dotuar a Day 


Following is the approximate rate of wages paid at that 
Hoisting engineers, $1 per day; firemen, 68c.; laborers, 
ic.; Slate-pickers, 17c. to 25c.; door boys, 25c.; single drivers, 
isc.; team drivers, 62c.; driver bosses, $1.35. Yet the days of 
these low wages were days of peace, happiness and content- 
ent, 
There was only a slight increase in the wages paid until 
‘S65, when the war closed and the demand for coal became 
» great that wages were increased from 50 to 100 per cent. 
\liners were paid $2 per car and got all the cars they could 
ad. It was not unusual for miners to receive from $200 to 
40 per month. Drivers who formerly received 65c. per day 
re iaised to $2.20. " 
The news of this prosperity was carried to foreign shores 
{ received an eager hearing from the hungering hordes of 
repe, and they swarmed into the coal fields of Pennsylvania. 
hen both the demand for coal and its price were reduced, 
ses were also lowered. Then the seed of discontent began 
serminate; unions were formed and enmity sprang up in 
hearts of the men. The days of unrest were begun, and 
will never cease as long as coal is mined. 
n 1872 the company was obliged to sue for relief in order 
void failure. Employees in well-paid positions, such as 
neers, conductors, officials, and in fact all the employees 
pt miners and day laborers, were asked to submit to a 
iction in wages, with the promise that when the stock 
1 went up the wages would also be increased. The em- 
ees consented, but the agreement was never Kept. If the 
efforts to promote economy that are so strenuously 
| today had been practiced at that time conditions would 
been different. 
‘ith modern methods of mining the percentage of acci- 
‘*, both fatal and nonfatal, is higher now than in those 
' days. Notwithstanding the laws enacted to protect men 
\Oys and the safeguards.thrown about employees and des- 
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pite the keen competition among the companies to provide 
the greatest protection and the most efficient “first aid to the 
injured,’ the number of mine accidents is appalling. 
ACCIDENTS WERE UsuaLLy CHARGED TO CARELESSNESS 

In the early days a fatal accident aroused universal sym- 
pathy; a collection was taken at the mines for the poor widow 
and the neighbors took care of her and the orphans. An ap- 
peal was seldom made to the company except for coal. And 
why? Because it was generally understood that the accident 
was the man’s own fault. To what, then, can we attribute the 
enormous number of accidents of the present day? 

With all the “safety first’ signals and the warnings on 
every side, men and boys will rush headlong into danger with 
utter disregard for their personal safety. Liability and com- 














W. B. OWEN 


pensation acts are partly responsible for this condition. Men 
do not seem to hold their personal safety in such high re- 


gard as they did formerly. 

Fear of Heaven’s displeasure kept men from danger then; 
now they do not even think of Heaven. In the early days 
men here, as in Wales, used to hold a prayer. meeting at the 
foot of the shafts before entering their chambers. Today the 
prayerless man will enter his chamber disregarding all civil 
and moral laws, will deliberately return in mad haste to a de- 
layed blast and will receive injuries. He will then establish a 
residence in an adjoining state, go before a jury that is 
ignorant of conditions in the mining districts, and will ob- 
tain a verdict of $50,000 or so. In the old days a gift of $50 
and a scolding from his boss and the neighbors would be con- 
sidered sufficient compensation. 

After an unbroken service to the “D., L. and W. company” 
of 56 consecutive years, during which time I never received an 
injury or earned a cent from any other employer, and with 
boundless gratitude to Almighty God, I bid farewell to my 
“alma mater.” . 


SEVENTEEN CENTS PER Day anp Upwarp 

Mr. Owen’s first day’s work described in his reminis- 
cences was performed when he was only 9 years old. 
He is now 65 and the company has pensioned him. 
He has been a slate-picker at 17c. per day, a driver boy 
at 28¢c., a driver at 42c., a team driver at 57c. He has 
bailed water and cleaned track for 70c. a day, run a 
plane for 8%c., been outside barn boss at $1 per day, 
blacksmith at $1.35, and weighmaster at $1.64 per day. 
In 1875 he was made assistant foreman. As can be seen 
by his letter, he is remarkably well-educated for a man 
having such limited opportunities, his hobby being as- 
tronomy. It is not necessary to say that Mr. Owen has 
hosts of friends. His reminiscences are calculated to 
make every reader the friend of the genial Welshman. 














SYNOPSIS—A review of the conditions found in 
an unprofitable mine where the equipment was in- 
efficient. The detailed steps that were employed 
in rebuilding the plant, and the results that were 
afterward obtained. 
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Rebuilding an Unprofit 





The mine here described is one owned and operated 
by a large company and has been in operation for about 
20 years, but on account of the ambitious desire of 
several successive superintendents to make a record for 
themselves by producing coal at a low cost, the equip- 
ment not only had been neglected, but had not been in- 
creased by the management as the mine grew in size. 

In the mine, the workings had become widely scattered. 
There were three divisions, any one of which if properly 
handled would have produced the required output of 
1500 tons per day. The method of working was care- 
less, and when one working place became bad, instead of 
timbering and making it safe, it was temporarily aban- 
doned and another place substituted. 

This in time caused the rib work to become very irreg- 
ular, and as all rib work is more or less squeezed because 
of the weight, this lack of systematic mining caused the 
fracture line to be in such a condition that it was prac- 
tically impossible to maintain a good system of ventila- 
tion. As there was more or less gas in the gob at times, 
mining work became hazardous, for it was quite impossi- 
ble to remove the gas on account of the irregular fracture 
line. 

By way of explanation, mining was on the room-and- 
pillar system. Rooms were 12 ft. by 300 ft., driven on 
the face of the coal off butt headings which were about 
1200 ft. long. These rooms were driven sometimes 80 
ft. centers and very frequently 40 ft. Often they were 
allowed to remain four or five months before the rib coal 
was extracted, and when this was done, instead of taking 
ribs out in uniform line, it often happened that four or 
five ribs were allowed to stand until they were as much 
as 150 ft. behind the fracture line. These workings were 
so extensive that they extended over a territory of about 
4 sq.mi., so it was not unnatural that three sections out 
of fifteen were in a bad condition. 


EconomicaL Mining Was IMPossIBLE 

The mining had been conducted in such a way that 
there was three times as much track as would have been 
required had the mine work been concentrated. The 
greater part of the rails in the track had been carelessly 
laid, there were not sufficient ties and frequently no 
splice bars, and nearly all the track was in a miserable 
condition. 

The mine, on account of lack of thought on the part 
of the operators, had been allowed to grow in size and 
output without any corresponding increases in mine 
equipment. The chief reason for this policy was a mat- 
ter of economy. The mine equipment in the way of 
cars and motors was little more than half what it should 
have been for economic operation. Thus men were not 


furnished as many cars as they could load. The poor 
condition of the cars caused the loss of coal and the 
sifting of dust on the track, causing much trouble. 
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Bad car axles and wheels as well as a bad practi. 
of using sprags caused many wrecks, stopping emptic- 
as well as loads. There was not a sufficient number o| 
motors to allow time for thorough and systematic re- 
pair work; consequently much time was lost in tempor- 
ary emergency repairs. The grades were 4 and 5 per 
cent., and the use of sprags on only one side permitte! 
the use of sand on only one rail; thus the motors were 
worked on one side. In keeping with the rest of the bad 
conditions, the drainage had been neglected and wate: 
on the haulage-roads caused the motor to slip and greatly 
reduced its capacity. 


SurFACE ConpITIONS JusT AS BAD 


Outside of the mine, the machinery and equipment 
were in about the same condition. The shaft was wet. 
making it disagreeable for the men to travel on the cages. 
Also it was difficult to keep the hoisting ropes lubricated, 
and they had to be changed before they had been use| 
more than one-third of the time they should serve under 
normal conditions. 

The repair shop was divided into three sections or 
rooms. ‘The windows were small and always dirty, and 
the electric lamps were not placed so as to give the men 
the necessary light. 

The miners’ houses were as poorly maintained as 
the mine. There were leaky roofs, bad floors, loose win- 
dows and many other undesirable conditions in the yards 
and streets. Such a state as was found everywhere 
caused much dissatisfaction among the employees and 
resulted in bringing in an inefficient, unruly class of 
miners. ‘The foremen as well as the men were given to 
drinking. 

The first important change made after the new superin- 
tendent went on the job was the gradual replacing of th 
foremen of the different branches of the organization 
with men who would think for themselves and who were 
total abstainers, ‘for it was the opinion of the new super- 
intendent that one who drinks in even a moderate degree 
is not a proper person to handle men in a hazardous 
occupation. 

The next important step was to get the mine-car equi})- 
ment repaired and increased to a point where it woul 
handle the coal without delays and increase the produc- 
tion per man. Time was counted as money, and !v 
eliminating the delays, the loss of coal and the wrecks, 
the efficiency of the men was increased about 30 pe" 
cent. 

Work was begun on the haulage-roads immediate’:. 
They were relaid with heavier iron, and good ditch: 
were made to prevent the flooding of the tracks, There 
was not an appropriation for a new motor, so the be-t 
had to be made of a bad job. The well-repaired ca's. 
dry track and new rails all helped to relieve the stra” 
and troubles of the motors. Each night the electric 
comotives were taken to the shed and turned over 
repairmen, who continued this work of rebuilding for 
months, doing only such jobs each night as might 
finished in time for the motors to be used in the mornin. 
Thus little time was lost during the day in repairi 
the motors. Efficiency in two months was 25 per cen". 
and in six months, 50 per cent. 
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\line work was concentrated, two sections being used, 
while the third was abandoned. The places which had 
'oen left idle on account of gas were carefully in- 
yected and worked ; the rib work was straightened, there- 

simplifying the ventilation until in eight or nine 
months gas in any working place was an unknown thing. 
“he cost of ventilation was reduced 50 per cent. in 10 





nonths. 


THe MInE Was AN ISOLATED ONE 


The mine was located 114 mi. from the interurban 
ine and 5 mi. from the nearest city. As there was no 
onveyance from the car line to the coal camp, the miners 
vere not as eager to select this village as a home as some 
ther places nearer the city. Considering the condition of 
the entire plant before the reorganization, one can read- 
ily see that an undesirable class of miners predominated. 
\fter the mine had been put in a better working con- 
dition, the worst men were discharged as fast as better 
men could be found to take their places. As the more 
industrious men took the places of the hard drinkers, 
liere was less laying off after paydays, and fewer miners 
took advantage of the numerous holidays in their church 
life. 

The hoisting shaft was made dry by means of a water 
ring excavated in the strata back of the timbers and 
made water-tight by concrete. An iron pipe was used 
to convey the water to the bottom of the shaft. Thus the 
life of the hoisting rope was prolonged to at least three 
years. 

The repair shop was cleared and remodeled, making 
one long workroom. The windows were made twice as 
wide and kept clean. Electric lights were put at places 
where they would give the best service. 

The miner’s houses were carefully inspected, and all 
necessary repairs were made as soon as possible. Porches 
were placed at the front and back of the houses, and 
the cellars were made dry. The yards were inclosed 
with fences, and miners were told to grow something 
green, if only weeds. People were encouraged to make 
gardens, and the number of hydrants was increased so 
that water-carrying was no great task. The streets were 
‘leaned, and concrete drains were provided to carry away 
he water. Garbage cans were placed in the alleys and 
periodically emptied. 

While only a few years ago this plant was considered 
one of the most expensive in operation, today it num- 
‘ers among the cheapest in the cost of producing coal 
snd has a reputation of being one of the best mines in 
he region in which it is located. It now has a force 
‘ strong bosses, some of whom are the best-paid men in 
ne region. 
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New Zealand Government 
Mines | 


The government-operated coal mines of New Zealand, 
“ays Commerce Reports, produced 189,495 tons of coal 

iring 1914 out of a total production of nearly 2,000,000 

us. This coal is placed on the market in competition 
vith the privately mined and imported coals and is of a 
“ur quality. The coal production of New Zealand has 
i reased from 719,546 tons in 1894 to 1,888,005 tons 
for 1913, 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


A college mate of mine sent me a newspaper clipping 
today containing a poem describing the life of a miner 
as a poet imagined it must be. About every third line 
contained the word “dark,” and the last line carried 
a desponding appeal for “light.” It was more than 
an appeal, it was a prayer in which the miner begs that 
the horror of the dark may be relieved by a few stars. 

The heavens are so full of stars, why couldn’t just a 
few be spared to overcome the impenetrable inky black- 
ness of the mines? What fascinating imagination! 
Surely, no one but a poet could have conceived that. 

And my friend wasn’t joking either; he was just as 

much in earnest as the poet was. He sent it to me as 
a literary gem. The receipt of the poem started a 
train of recollections. Ever since I entered the mining 
game I have received letters from friends wanting to 
know how human beings can accustom themselves to 
“impenetrable darkness.” Yes, every last one of them 
has put in that word “impenetrable.” Undoubtedly, 
some poet used the word in a poem that has traveled 
far and wide, although it has not been my good fortune 
to run across it; and the phrase was used so effectively 
that now the adjective “impenetrable” immediately sug- 
gests mines to them whenever they see it in print. 
’ I am wondering what will happen to my correspon- 
dence when the same city friends read this other poem 
with the suggestion about the stars? If the bare 
mention of impenetrable darkness has made such an 
impression, what will the combination of stars and im- 
penetrable darknéss do to their imaginations and to my 
mail ? 

Last summer while in New York I made a special 
point of taking several of those friends around to hotel 
lobbies that depended entirely upon artificial light, and 
in addition to artificial light required large force fans 
to maintain artificial ventilation. I was very particular 
to pick out hotels where the ventilating problem had been 
given careful consideration, and in consequence were the 
most comfortable places to be found during the hottest 
hours of the day. 

Being a stranger in the city, I was privileged to ask 
questions, and I always wound up by asking for infor- 
mation as to the effect of artificial light and ventilation 
on the death rate of hotel clerks. My hosts generally 
took a second look at me to see whether I was in earnest, 
and satisfying themselves on that score, they suggested 
that they were not familiar with the statistics, but if 
their business permitted they would be willing to take 
chances under similar surroundings. 

That gave me my opportunity, and I never failed to 
tub it in good and strong. I contrasted the miner 
working in the quiet of his room, surrounded by cool 
fresh air and a single “buddie,” with the laborer work- 
ing in the well-lighted mill building, but with ali of 
the din and confusion, to say nothing of the customary 
poor ventilation. If circumstances had permitted my 
giving all of my friends similar treatment, I am con- 
ceited enough to believe that every one of them who 
saw the paper with the poet’s fancy about the stars in 
the impenetrable darkness would cut it out and mail it 
to me with some such remark written across it as: “What 
do you think of that for pure bunk ?” 
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Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ 
Institutes Suspended 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The work of the Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, for the coming two years, will be at a standstill. 
This is the result of Governor Dunne having vetoed the 
funds necessary for the work of the institutes at the last 
hour of the last day he occupied the office as the head of 
the State Government. 

The House and Senate agreed on an increased appro- 
priation of $31,600 for the coming two years, but the Gov- 
ernor’s veto nullified their efforts. This act of the Gover- 
nor in passing out of office has been generally regretted 
throughout the state. The common expression heard is 
that it is a great pity that the work is to be temporarily 
abandoned. All agree that the Illinois Miners’ and Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, as an organization, was filling a great 
need in all industries. 

The first center of instruction was established at Belle- 
ville on Mar. 18,1914. From that time to Oct. 8, 12 other 
centers were established, in each of which a complete two- 
year mining course had been inaugurated. The average 
attendance at the different centers to Jan. 1, 1915, was 
26 students. In that time 464 sessions had been held, 
and the work of establishing other centers had progressed 
rapidly. 

The work of the institutes at the different centers, 
was ably assisted by the local school teachers, who gave 
their services free in teaching mathematics (in some places 
both elementary and advanced) and English for foreign- 
ers. This was notably the case at Collinsville, where C. H. 
Dorris, Superintendent of Education; A. E. Arendt, Prin- 
cipal of Collinsville Township High School, and the Misses 
Emma Harris and Melitta Harris, teachers in the Town- 
ship High School, all gave their services free in teaching 
the above subjects. In addition to these, other teachers 
codperating in the work of the institutes are the follow- 
ing: Kurt Busiek and H. G. Schmidt, Belleville; H. L. 
Kell, Benton; C. A. Chatten and R. G. Crisenberry, Car- 
terville; W. H. Creed, Caseyville; George W. Solomon, 
Gillespie; Clarence Bonnell, Harrisburg; H. L. Heath, 
Ivan A. Palmer and T. H. Schutte, Herrin, and M. B. 
Coker, Troy. 

On Apr. 6, 1914, less than seven weeks after the es- 
tablishment of the first instruction center, a short six- 
weeks’ course was given at the University of Illinois under 
the auspices of the institutes. This six weeks’ course in- 
cluded the same subjects taught in the full two-year 
course. There were 33 students enrolled in this course, 
of whom four went through the entire course, while the 
others took special subjects. The same short course was 
held this year, June 6 to July 16, and 24 mine employees 
completed the whole six weeks of the course at the uni- 
versity. 

In this connection, one has only to consider the scarcity 
of work at the mines during the past winter and the neces- 
sary expenses to each student for railroad fare and board, 
which may be roughly estimated at $50 for the six weeks, 
to understand that the Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes supplied a great need. If the work had been con- 
tinued, it is probable that the short course for next year 
would have been divided into two or more classes held at 
the same time. It may be added that the men who at- 
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tended the short course at the university were nearly a| 
from centers where the two-year course was inaugurated. 

It is to be deeply regretted that educational work o 
such a wide range and which was becoming firmly estal)- 
lished throughout the state should be cut short by politica/ 
intrigue. In every center there were found students who 
were exceedingly anxious to get an education. They were 
men who in their younger days had neglected the oppor- 
tunities for education and others who since leaving schoo! 
had let slip what they had learned. These all now real- 
ized the value of education in their daily work and wer 
anxious to retrieve the time they had lost. 

In the report for 1914, mention is made of the names o! 
58 men who attended every meeting of the institutes’ 
courses in which they were enrolled. It is to be hoped that 
the enforced discontinuance of the regular work of the 
institutes will not discourage the teachers who volun- 
teered their services so generously last winter and that 
much of the instruction work will be continued until the 
State of Illinois secures a governor who will be willing 
and able to befriend the miners and other industrial work- 
ers in their efforts to make themselves more proficient. 

In closing permit me to say that it is a poor commentary 
on democratic rule and administration in the State of IIli- 
nois that the paltry sum of $31,600 appeared too large to 
be devoted to the work of instructing 80,000 miners in the 
state during the next two years. Such a proceeding surely 
manifests a  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish system of 
economy. The miners of Illinois will certainly protest 
the action of their Governor, and two years hence will 
make their voice heard in the Legislature by the election 
of efficient state officers. In the meantime let us hope 
for greater enlightenment and a greater appreciation, on 
the part of the executive, of what is needed for the prog- 
ress of the industrial workers throughout the state. 
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An Automatic Switch 
By W. G. Burrovens* 


The automatic switch here described is being used suc- 
cessfully on the trestle to the tipple and at all motor 
passways inside and outside of the Black Diamond coa! 
mine, Berne Township, Athens County, Ohio. 

The automatic switch which is shown in the illustra- 
tion is that used on the trestle to the tipple. 


In the fig 



































A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL AUTOMATIC SWITCH 


ure, the switch is set so that the main track Z up whi 
the loaded cars come from the mine, is connected w: 
the track Z on which the empty cars stand after bei 
dumped. The switch point P is in contact with the 1! 
kt, and the switch point P’ is separated from the rail / 
The switch points P and P’ are fastened to the steel ) 





*Mt. Hope, N. Y. 
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Pr. which in turn connects with the system of levers as 
wn in the diagram. 
Each electric mine locomotive has a steel arm projecting 


‘he right side near its forward end. The loaded trip 
raing from the mine nears the switch, which it will be 
romembered is set to connect the main track Z with the 
ity track #. The man operating the locomotive un- 
ples the loaded cars from the locomotive just before 
hing the switch points P and P’. The locomotive 
ses onto the sidetrack #, and just as its entire length 
on this track, the steel arm on the locomotive’s side 
rikes the lever arm A, which through the system of lev- 

: and the bar B, shown in the figure, throws the switch 

ints. The switchpoint P moving away from the rail 

and the switch point P’ moving against rail R’ thus 
nnect the main track Z with the track D, which leads to 

dump on the tipple platform, allowing the loaded trip 
proceed onto track D and to the dump. The switch 

ints are now left connecting the tracks Z and D. 

The loaded cars are discharged on a crossover dump and 
hy gravity are switched onto track H# at the right and 
iower than the main track LD. Here the empty cars are 
coupled together, and the locomotive is attached. They 
- n start back for the mine, moving along the track £. 
As the locomotive nears the switch points, its weight forces 
latch back into its initial position, connecting tracks 
i and LZ. The locomotive and empty cars pass onto 
track L and proceed to the mine. The switch is left con- 
necting tracks L and £, and ready for the operation to be 
repeated. 

T. lL. Smith Co. Buys Excavator 
and lILoader Rights 


The T. L. Smith Co. announces that it has purchased 
the exclusive manufacturing and selling rights of the Al- 
brecht excavator and loader and is in a position to make 
prompt shipment of machines. 

For over five years the inventor of this machine, John 

Albrecht, has tried to market his device. A number 
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ness. Realizing the immense field in which this machine 
could be used to advantage, the T. L. Smith Co. took 
over the entire business of the Albrecht Excavator Co. 

The Albrecht excavator and loader is well described 
by a man prominent in engineering circles: ‘This ma- 
chine is halfway between a hand shovel and -a steam 
shovel and will do the work of both.” Only two men 
are required to operate the equipment—one to handle 
the scraper and one to run the machine. A 12-hp. hori- 
zontal gas engine of the heavy-duty type provides ample 
power to dig and load 20 cu.yd. of material per hour. 
This device will dig at a distance of 100 ft. from the 
machine and at any desired depth for ordinary excavations 
at the rate of about one round trip per minute. This 
loader will load as fast as 10 men. It will dig at any point 
either above or below its level and over a big area. 

The Albrecht excavator and loader can be used for exca- 
vating for heavy foundations, basements or drainage 
ditches, for back filling, for loading sand, gravel, coal 
or coke and other similar materials from a stockpile. 

Additional data and information can be secured by 
writing to the T. L. Smith Co., 1110-A Thirty-Second 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

cS 
Fasting the Efficiency of Safety 
Catches on Cages 


Among the many precautions taken to safeguard the 
lives of the anthracite mine workers of Pennsylvania is 
the testing at least once a month of the safety catches on 
the elevators, or mine cages, used in shafts. These tests 
are now a legal requirement, but they were originally 
instituted by the operators. 

The test consists of dropping the cage, fully loaded 
with coal, to see that its safety catches are in working 
order and capable of preventing a fall in case the rope 
should part. For carrying out these “drop tests” a spe- 
cial release hook coupled to the end of the hoisting rope 
is provided. When the trigger of the release hook is pulled, 
the cage depends on nothing but the safety 
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iachines were sold and are being successfully used in 
erent parts of the United States. Lack of capital, how- 
prevented the successful development of the busi- 





catches, but its fall is stopped within a few 
inches. The powerful auha act promptly and 
grip or bite into the guides tighter and tighter 
until the descent is stopped. 


Naturally no men are allowed on the cage 
during the tests, but the loaded cage itselt 


weighs about three tons, and this great weight 
is all exerted in making the safety catches grip 
the guides.- The tests are always witnessed by 
responsible officials of the coal companies, and 
reports of the results are submitted to a state 
mine inspector. 
je oe oO 
Coal-eMine Ventilation 


The Sept. 4 issue of Coal Age will be de- 
voted to the subject of mine ventilation, and 
we earnestly invite all our readers to con- 
tribute articles for publication in this special 
issue. We particularly desire detailed de- 
scriptions of new mine-ventilating plants, and 
we will be pleased to publish the results of tests on 
fans or other ventilating equipment. Articles accepted 
and published are paid for at a liberal rate. 
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SYNOPSIS—The miners in Ohio are suffering 
from slow time, idle mines and strikes. Other 
work ts being offered them in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
mining work in Pennsylvania and Kentucky. The 
railroads blame the miners for wanting an undue 
wage, and the miners blame the ratlroads for charg- 
ing undue rates. 





The poverty among the Ohio miners is increasing. The 
resumption of the Blaine mine of the Lorain Coal & Dock Co. 
on July 26 pending the installation of mine scales was more 
than balanced by the shutting down of the mines of the Sun- 
day Creek Co., No. 266 at Hollister and No. 254 at Jacksonville. 
In the first of these mines 400 employees find work, and in the 
other two 500 and 300 respectively are laid off. Only one mine 
of the Sunday Creek Co., No. 268 at Rendville, is still in oper- 
ation and now the Blaine mine is again on strike. 

The citizens of Ohio are quite generally aroused and are 
giving liberally. Columbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Piqua 
have been extremely generous. Carloads of food are arriving 
at the mines and are being distributed by the National Guard. 

On Aug. 4 work for 153 men from Glouster, Nelsonville 
and Chauncey in the Hocking Valley district was provided 
in various Cleveland, Ohio, plants. The men were brought by 
a special train to that city, being conducted by J. M. Roan, 
the “Ohio mining inspector,’ and lodged in the armory of the 
Fifth Regiment of the Ohio National Guard, receiving their 
supper and breakfast at the cost of the militia. In the 
morning they were conducted to their work by Boy Scouts. 


Work Available in Parts of Western Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky and West Virginia 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. of Youngstown, Ohio, has 
offered to give work to 150 men in its mines in Pennsylvania 
and is paying the transportation of the men applying for 
this work. W. P. Lear, representing the Pond Creek Coal Co., 
of Stone, Ky., has also offered to give work to 100 miners who 
are out of employment. Apparently the men did not want to 
work in nonunion mines and refused to accept work at Stone. 

Mr. Lear said his men averageda little more than $3 per day 
and that 55c. was paid for room work and 60c. per ton for 
entry work. Every man can get all the cars he can load. 
The company was willing to pay the transportation charges 
of the men and their families. A meeting was held at Hol- 
lister, near Glouster, at which about 125 men were present. 
Some seemed inclined to accept the offer and doubted if the 
union was worth the sacrifices demanded, but these men were 
not in the majority and allowed themselves to be whipped into 
line. 

A coal company in Fayette County, W. Va., has sent a 
call to the distributing branch of the United States immigra- 
tion service, asking for 1000 miners and promising good wages 
and steady work. It has been suggested that the recruiting 
be done in Ohio. Obviously there is need, as often happens, 
for a redistribution of labor in the coal industry, though much 
of the trouble in Ohio is due to ill-regulated wage rates and 
railroad rates and only a part to the quality of the coal. 

Much has been said about an unjust discrimination against 
Ohio coal. As a matter of fact, the fuel which Ohio produces 
is not as good as that from West Virginia, but that is no 
reason why it should not be used in Ohio to the exclusion 
of other coal, if wage scales were kept to a normal ievel 
and railroad rates were maintained on the same low ton-mile 
basis as in adjoining states where the transportation com- 
panies are faced with greater engineering difficulties in con- 
struction, maintenance and operation. Nor is it reasonable 
that coal outside Ohio should pass over the rails in that state 
at a lower mileage rate than Ohio coal. Little will be done 
by using stickers reading, “Buy Ohio Coal.” The economic 
interest will and should always overcome mere sentiment. 

However, it is apparently not true that the Ohio miners 
are starving, but it is certain that their conditions are severely 
straitened. During the past week bulletins have been posted 
in Athens, Nelsonville, Wellston and Jackson in the Hocking 
Valley district calling for 100 men to work on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. extension near Portsmouth, Ohio, for wages rang- 
ing from $1.65 to $2 per day. Yet the only man who reported 
for work was drunk when he applied. 

A number of miners employed at the Blaine mine of the 
Lorain Coal & Dock Co. in Belmont County struck Aug. 7 


for the second time in 30 days. The men demanded that { 
company allow them two checkweighmen, which was refused. 
By the terms of the settlement of the wage scale made about 
two months ago, when the 14-months’ strike was brought :o 
a close, the strikers will be compelled to pay a dollar a di,» 
each as a fine if the strike is contrary to the agreement. T), 
contract provides that a strike cannot be called unless t) 
operators fail to pay wages when due and cannot give 4 
satisfactory explanation. 


Coal Operators Will not Join with Railroads 


The railroads have asked “that a commission of Ohio co.! 
operators join with a committee of the railroads in that stat; 
in an informal conference with the Interstate Commerce Con)- 
mission to secure, if possible, their consent to a general in- 
quiry on their own initiative into the conditions in Ohio, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania for the purpose of outlining the 
differentials to competing markets in the West, North and 
Northwest that should apply from the competitive fields of 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, such action 
to be without prejudice to any other action the Ohio cos] 
operators may deem necessary to take.” 

The operators have rejected this proposal as the rail- 
roads do not admit in a preamble that any readjustment of 
rates is necessary nor do they disclose what would be their 
attitude before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The railroads are evidently aroused by the labor situation, 
but the consensus among the officials is that to lower freights 
would only beggar the railroads without remedying the con- 
dition, for the roads in West Virginia would only make further 
cuts to meet the competition. 

The Norfolk & Western R.R. sought consent -to be dis- 
missed from the case brought before the Ohio State Industrial 
Commission, declaring that it is its intention and desire to 
haul no Ohio coal, being able to secure all the traffic desired 
from the West Virginia field. It might have favored the 
Ohio people with this singular stand when asking for a 
charter in Ohio to acquire its right-of-way. Of course, the 
commission refused to dismiss the case against the railroad. 

The railroads have been asked to act voluntarily and re- 
duce rates to accord with the decision against the Hocking 
Valley Ry., but such reduction would not satisfy the miners 
and operators. The rates were then cut 15c. between Armitage 
and Toledo, the old rate being $1 per ton. 


Hocking Valley Ry. Wants Complaint Dismissed 


The Hocking Valley Ry. desired that the complaint against 
it be dismissed on the ground that it recently filed this 
rate in a new coal tariff. A few weeks ago the Supreme 
Court approved the reductions just mentioned, which were 
ordered four years ago by the Utilities Commission, and the 
Hocking Valley Ry. hurriedly filed these new rates so that it 
could plead that the company was entitled to keep them in 
force for a year from the date of filing. The miners’ complaint 
predates the filing of this new tariff, and that introduces 2 
complication. The Utilities Commission decided that the 
Hocking Valley should remain a party to the action for the 
time being at least. 

Illness of witnesses and general lack of preparedness 
forced a delay in the investigation, and it will be resumed 
Tuesday, Aug. 17. Practically only two witnesses were ques- 
tioned—General Freight Agent H. Q. Wasson and Gene’ 
Manager M. S§S. Connors of the Hocking Valley Ry. % 
Wasson testified that coal is carried from Armitage to Tole: 
for $1.25; of this the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. gets 7° 
the Hocking Valley Ry. 44c. and the companies owning * 
Ohio River bridges 10c. Coal is carried from the Keno 
district to Cleveland for $1.02; 37.2c. of this goes to 
Hocking Valley Ry. and 59.8c. to the Norfolk & Western I”. 
and 5c. is charged for loading. 

Attorney Harry Arnold, for the Sunday Creek Co., exami 
both witnesses. From General Manager Connors he sough 
show the cost of transportation of coal on the interstate si:,;)) 
ments and the amount of work caused in handling the dome-' 
product of the Ohio mines. Later he will attack this show''$ 
as tending to prove that the rate on the Ohio product is 
too high. 

The fight thus far has been almost wholly between 
Sunday Creek Co. and the Hocking Valley lines. That line of 
action was adopted because the Hocking handles most of 
coal and its showing would make the most striking evide 

The items relative to labor troubles in other states ar 
less interest than those in Ohio and will be reserved 
publication in the next issue. 
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ee ee Shaft Gate The time required to raise the gate or to allow it to 


ihe shaft gate show n in the accompanying drawings settle to its normal position may be controlled by the 

| illustrations has been designed by Thomas H. Tudor__ action of two valves, one in the steam supply and the 
Q ee eee _ ‘ . m4 . 

Uriah M. Lenhard, two officials of the Pittsburgh- other in the exhaust pipe. These are adjusted until the 





THE SHAFT GATE IN THE CLOSED AND OPEN POSITION 


\Vestmoreland Coal Co. The gate shown in the photo- desired time of raising and lowering has been secured, 
craph has been in operation for more than four months, when they are allowed to remain in this position and by 
with no expense for repairs or attendance since its their throttling effect govern the speed of travel of the 
installation, aside from the daily filling of the lubricator. piston in the cylinder and the gate to which the piston is 

This gate is so arranged that the cage on coming to attached. 

ie landing throws the lever of the controlling valve, \v 
admitting steam or compressed air to the cylinder. This | 
forces the piston down, lifting the gate through the 
medium of a cable passed over suitable guide pulleys. 
suitable springs placed in the — above and below: 
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THE VALVE MECHANISM CONTROLLING THE GATE 


Bana Spring tobe compressed 











e gate is being hoisted or the upper head when the 
am is exhausted. 7 — 
When the cage is raised or lowered from its normal | 
vsition at the landing, the lever of the control valve is ieee | 
irown in an opposite direction and the steam or air h, Us z | | 
‘nausts from the cylinder, allowing the gate to return i yy VV WVJTMCWWT@WT@CVTTV@=@€_€ 
to its normal position. ARRANGEMENT OF CYLINDER AND GATE 





' piston prevent it from striking the lower head when 








































































This device is simple in construction and not liable to 
get out of order... It has received the approval of Alex- 
ander McCanch, mine inspector of the first bituminous 
district of Pennsylvania. It fully meets the require- 
ments of the Bituminous Mining Law, as embodied in 
section 1, article 8. 

The device is so constructed that if the cage is raised 
or lowered 12 in. from the landing position the gate 
immediately closes. This renders it practically impossible 
for an accident to occur at the ground landing. 

The fact that the gate rises vertically instead of swing- 
ing horizontally is a great saving of time and space. 
With this device it is unnecessary to crowd the miners 
back from the cage entrance in order to open the gate 
or again when the gate is to be closed. As the device 
acts promptly and positively upon the arrival or departure 
of the cage, it saves considerable time, both of the cager 
and of the miners being hoisted or lowered. 


eo 
The Kincaid StoKer 


A type of stoker operating on the principle of spread- 
ing has been placed on the market by the Kincaid Stoker 
Co., 507 East Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. This device 
may be used with equal facility on either externally or 
internally fired boilers—any type which may be hand- 
fired. 

One of the secrets of successful hand stoking is the 
firing of small charges of coal at frequent intervals. The 
fire is thus not deadened by large quantities of green fuel, 








KINCAID STOKERS INSTALLED FOR BORDERLAND 
COAL CO., ARMEN, W. VA. 


and the gases distilled are largely heated and burned and 
are not permitted to pass off as dense black smoke. 

The Kincaid stoker employs ordinary stationary or 
rocking grates, and the fuel, once deposited on the fire, 
is not moved until it is disposed of as ash. Draft doors, 
dampers, ete., are handled precisely as with hand-fired 
boilers. The only change in the boiler setting necessary 
in the installation of this stoker is the substitution of a 
special lower boiler-front plate while the door jamb and 
arch are splayed or flared in. The entire stoker mechan- 
ism is mounted on the boiler front in place of the ordi- 
nary fire door. 
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A steam-driven ram pushes, or rather “kicks,” succ:<s. 
ive charges of coal over the distributor plate, w!'-) 
spreads the charge in the furnace. Exhaust from jis 
ram is made through a rectangular slot. The exhsxst 
is so timed as to take place at the instant the charg» of 
fuel is leaving the plate. The material is thus give: q 
further kick by the steam. 

The distributing plunger operates in a cycle of i sur 
strokes of varying feeds or intensities. The first or liapd- 








KINCAID STOKERS INSTALLED AT BORDERLAND, W VA. 


est stroke delivers coal to the rearmost quarter of the 
grate surface, the next over the next adjacent quarter, 
the third stroke over the next quarter, and the fourth or 
lightest stroke over the front quarter of the grate. The 
next stroke of the plunger, of course, starts a new cycle. 

The entire stoker mechanism, including the feed hop- 
per, may be swung clear of the furnace opening to permit 
of cleaning or repair. <A pair of crushing rolls in the 
bottom of the hopper reduces the coal from 8-in. lump and 
smaller to a size suitable to be spread over the fire. \Mine- 
run coal may be fired if it does not contain too large 
lumps. 

FLUCTUATIONS IN BoILeR DEMAND 

Fluctuations in the demand on the boiler are aceom- 
modated by varying the number of charges of «val 
through a range of from 10 to 75 charges per miuute. 
This variation is accomplished by regulating the )um- 
ber of strokes of the engine within a given lengi) of 
time, and independently of the velocity of the p ‘on, 
which remains constant in the cycle before referre 10. 


The coal is spread evenly over the entire grate, bu' ng 
up a light, spongy fire, through which air passes ud- 
ily and without difficulty. Since the coal is sca red 
evenly and in small amounts, the volatile gases a: lis- 
tilled at a practically uniform rate, which perm ‘ 2 
perfect combination of these gases with the air. he 
result is that the gases distilled burn before they | © 2 


chance to become chilled by the boiler surface, an the 
furnace efficiency is consequently high. 

This stoker requires no more headroom within the ‘'re 
box than is needed for hand firing, nor does it rere 
more space outside of the boiler than is taken up ly the 
fireman. A space of 30x60 in. is required to swins the 
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around, while when in its operating position it 
ip only 30x35 in. 


Kincaid stoker does not require expert manipu- 
lat: Inexperienced men have been taught to handle 
thi machine in the course of one hour’s time, maintain- 
ing » maximum and uniform steam pressure with ease. 
qT), work of handling the stoker is much less arduous 
+)», hand firing, and as the fire never needs hooking or 
<}. pg, the fireman is not exposed to the radiant heat 
the open furnace door. Where mechanical means 
for nandling coal are not provided, the low feed hopper 
i. . decided advantage, as it is not difficult to fill this 
he oer with a shovel from the boiler-room floor. 

‘he illustrations accompanying this article show two 
in-iallations of Kincaid stokers for the Borderland Coal 
(..—one at Armen and the other at Borderland, W. Va. 


* 
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The Circle Shower 


‘The efficient heating of water through the medium of 
steum is a problem which has been effectively solved by 
the “Circle water heater, or shower.” 

‘This heater is extremely simple. It comprises a globe 
having a vertical stem and a lateral outlet. A steam 
nozzle enters the vertical stem and discharges, downward 
zgainst the bottom of the globe. The steam is thus 
caused to pass through the lateral outlet with a whirling 
motion. The water inlet is connected with the side of 
the stem, and the action of the steam as it is condensed by 
contact with the water produces a suction that draws the 
water inward, and thus aids any head it may have. The 
incoming water and steam are thoroughly mixed, and 
the water is heated. 

I the operation of the 
steam line is first opened, 
to discharge, and the valve is closed. 


apparatus, the valve in the 
the condensation is allowed 
The valve on the 

















THE CIRCLE SHOWER IN THE BATH HOUSE 


“+ line is then opened until the required flow of 
\ is secured through the lateral outlet of the globe, 
i which the steam is gradually turned on until the 
wa * is heated to the desired temperature, which will not 
‘e- to any extent with a given setting of the valves. 


device was specially designed by Everett C. 


Cro, of Coalton, Okla., chief engineer of the power 
la" of the Oklahoma Consolidated Coal Co., for shower 
baths, where an even temperature is necessary. It is 
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substantially built, and it operates positively for years 
without repairs, trouble or adjustment. 

The illustration shows a corner of the bath-house at 
No. 3 mine, where the showers were given their first trial. 
On the left is shown the type formerly used, which 
were installed so that all showers were heated to the 
same temperature, regardless of the individuals’ desires. 
Frequent renewal of some of the working parts was also 
necessary. Actual tests show the Circle shower uses about 
one third of the amount of water used in the old type 
and with more effective results. 

To the right of the center is shown the evenly dis- 
tributed flow from the Circle shower, and in the extreme 
right is shown a Circle shower with the condensed steam 
being blown out, which is the first step in the operation. 

The Circle shower operates successfully in a variety 
of ways. It can be used with hot water, instead of steam. 
It may also be used in connection with an ordinary bath- 
tub or shower cabinet. In short, it is so serviceable and 
simple that it can easily be placed, with gratifying results, 
in any convenient part of a home or shop, where the 
necessary connections can be secured. 

After a thorough test of the Circle showers, they are 
being installed in all the bath-houses of the Oklahoma 
Consolidated Coal Co. and are being adopted throughout 
the Henryetta field generally. 





Recent Legal Decisions 











Right to Rescind “Contract of Purchase—A coal-mining 
company, by retaining a purchased air compressor for two 
years, waived any right to rescind the purchase on the ground 
that the machinery did not possess the capacity it was 
guaranteed by the seller to have. Right to rescind a purchase 
is lost unless exercised within a reasonable time after dis- 
covering the breach of contract relied upon as ground for 
rescission. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Meek Coal Co. vs. 
George D. Whitcomb Co., 176 Southwestern Reporter, 354.) 


Validity and Breach of Fuel Sales Agency Contract—A con- 
tract whereby a fuel company agreed to give a firm of brokers 
the exclusive sale of the company’s coke output on commission 
was not invalid for want of mutuality, although it provided 
that the agency should continue as long as the firm’s services 
should prove to be satisfactory and bound the company not 
to quote prices to anyone else, the agreement binding the 
firm to keep the company supplied with orders and to collect 
and guarantee all accounts for coke sold. But the contract, 
being indefinite as to duration, was terminable by either 
party on giving notice to the other. The act of the company, 
however, in quoting prices direct to buyers cannot be deemed 
to be an election to revoke the contract; it will be treated 
as a breach of the contract entitling the firm to recover 
damages therefor. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Elkhorn 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. vs. Eaton, Rhodes & Co., 173 
Southwestern Reporter 798.) 


Coal Docks Not a Nuisance—A railroad, some time after 
the grant of a right of way from the United States in the 
city of Missoula, Mont., constructed thereon a coal dock. Resi- 
dents in the neighborhood, who had received title to their 
property after such grant, sued the road for maintaining a 
nuisance, alleging that coal dust from the dock penetrated 
into their houses, etc. They did not allege that the dock was 
improperly equipped or operated. The Supreme Court of 
Montana held that the railroad was not liable, since the grant 
carried with it the right to maintain all kinds of property 
and do all sorts of acts necessary in constructing and operat- 
ing the road, the term “railroad” fairly including all structures 
necessary to its operation. While cases involving coal docks 


are rare, the authorities are agreed that, when the grant of a 
right of way is made to a railroad without restrictions, it 
contemplates not merely the railroad as it is established in 
the first instance, but the road with its necessary apppurten- 
ances as it may from time to time come necessarily to be. 
(Smith vs. Northern Pacific, 148 Pac., 393.) 
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ATUUNSUSTOQG00ENOOCUO CON CONSAGAOGGAOUASSTOULY 


The Rawness of the Union 


A foreigner some twenty-five or thirty years ago re- 
marked, “I cahnt understand what you despise in a mug- 
wump. He seems to me a pretty decent sort of a chap 
instead of a cad and a bounder.” But then he had not 
lived through the period of conflict, and so his American 
friends did not argue with him but smiled at him in a 
superior way or laughed at his simplicity. 

They themselves probably did not know why party 
gripped them in such unbreakable bonds. For few of 
them realized how their reasoning was colored by the 
past or perceived that they discussed politics with 
their hearts rather than with their brains. Most of the 
Northerners believed that they made a sorry return for 
the sacrifices of their fathers when they voted the Demo- 
eratic ticket, and most of the Southerners felt they were 
untrue to their kith and kin and color when they voted 
for a Republican. Thus mugwumpery was an offense. 

Since then the very name has died. Mugwumpery had 
no martyrs, of course, but nevertheless it spread and 
lived as a practice while dying as a creed. But before it 
became common any “yaller dorg” could run for office if 
he got his party nomination and could get the party 
votes. “Yaller dorgs” was what they termed them, for 
it was a period when strong language was common. 

This was the rawness or soreness of the American 
Union after its phenomenal conflict, for you cannot have 
a struggle without some sore heads and unhealed “anat- 
omies.” And very like to it is the soreness of the labor 
unions and of the United Mine Workers of America. 

The miners’ union has gone through its conflict and 
all those who belong to the union have that uncomfortable 
feeling of strife which we all felt when the struggle 
ended at Appommatox. But as the one soreness has 
worn away so will surely the other. 

The guilds in Great Britain, when fighting became no 
longer necessary for existence, developed into the most 
peaceful organizations, promoting benevolences, protect- 
ing the weak, educating the young, inspecting the prod- 
ucts of their members, constructing stately buildings, 
regulating the customs of the industry and performing 
patriotic services. And the union, we trust, freed from 
the stress of conflict, will also lose its rawness, will gather 
to its councils constructive, sober-minded, conservative 
labor men and will serve alike the industry and the state. 
Most of the organizations of mankind, given time, tend 
toward benevolence and social helpfulness. 

But for this we must wait and have patience. Without 
conceding anything which should not be conceded we 
should look hopefully forward to a newer condition. If 
the leaders of thrift, morality and prudence continue as 
of late to gain ascendency in the union, that organiza- 
tion may conceivably be more generously fruitful than 
it has ever been destructive. 

Among the hopeful things we can say about the United 
Mine Workers of America is that it has rarely been a 
grafting concern and sold immunity from strikes for 
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money like the unions in the building trades. It has 
made almost no one rich. Its worst feature is its un- 
relenting hostility, its brutal treatment of mugwump:— 
whether they be moderates in the union or independ- 
ents without; its animosity to corporations—be they wn- 
conscientious or philanthropic; its tendency to be always 
fighting. These are its rawnesses which are the out- 
come of its past; but history suggests despite its con- 
tradictions that the cause of the blister being removed, 
it will not be long in healing. 


a“ 
Progress in Mechanical Mining 


History is not so much a chronicle of events as a record 
of the way in which those events impressed theniselves 
on the people who wrote the history at a time roughly 
a decade after the events happened. As the philosophers 
would phrase it, history is subjective rather than objective. 
It represents not what people did so much as what they 
thought they were doing or had done. 

If we pick up one of our national histories and try to 
trace the record of our mechanical development we find 
that the American intelligence rose to a great height in 
the middle of the last century and then mysteriously 
slumped away, till now there are no inventive geniuses 
left. 

Every child learns about Elias Howe, the improver 
of the sewing machine in 1846, of C. H. McCormick, who 
invented the reaper in 1831, and of S. F. Morse, who in 
1837 made telegraphy a success. Amasa Goodyear’s im- 
provements in rubber manufacture in 1844 and Cyrus W. 
Field’s submarine cable in 1854 are all friends of our 
childhood days. So even is Dr. J. W. Draper for his 
work in establishing the art of photography. All these 
men get generous credit ; sometimes some of them perliaps 
get a trifle too much, for it is hard sometimes to differen- 
tiate improvers from original inventors. 

But while “there were giants in those days” history 
records little about others who have lived since—ani yet, 
you say that there are others and that never was Amer- 
ican invention so marvelous as today. Why then doe: the 
school history overlook these advances and tell us solely 
about statesmen and soldiers in the sixties and «out 
politicians and statesmen thereafter? For this resson: 
History does not relate facts-—only our attitude tovard 
them. 

As a result, inventive genius receives no honor, no: ‘loes 
it often receive even an appropriate pecuniary reward. 
The man who first schemes out a revolutionary improve- 
ment rarely makes money. The firm that exploit: the 
invention does that. The inventor is entirely forgo:ten. 
The mining profession is just like any other. The new 
developments are unconnected with any names except ‘hose 
of the companies that purchase the patents and make the 
articles for the trade. 

And even then it is considered the right thing to put 
on the soft pedal when we record the achievements o! the 
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iachines, as if the duty of the editor was to “damn 
aint praise” every meritorious discovery. The reader 
‘rained to condemn the appearance of commendation 
nething sold for profit, is anxious to see that every- 
thine in a technical paper shall refer to subjects from 
, no one can earn a dividend. This animus has 
kes: alive a lot of more or less fossil mining subjects. 
{i publishing of them cannot possibly enrich anyone; 
thc ctore they are fit matters for publication. 

‘ve are only a few steps removed from the superstitions 
of the past. We are still in our hearts the victims of 
Geology is a study from which a man can hardly 
maxe a living. It is unpatented, unpatentable, unsale- 
—so it is a worthy study, almost on a par with as- 


nev 


tronomy and philosophy. It is the caste study of coal 
mining, but it won’t cut coal. It is the dullest, slowest 
too! that the coal-mining journals exploit. It hardly 


mzkes in any way for efficiency; and so, being so cleanly 
immaterial, it is the very dean of mining—respected and 
venerable, but hardly able to support itself unaided. 

To illustrate the unfortunate attitude which is grow- 
ing on us, Secretary Lane’s “Invocation to the Flag” 
might be introduced. Written as a general manager’s 
note to his many employees, it is a splendid and stirring 
appeal to patriotism and loyalty and might well find imi- 
tation in “house organs” published for the benefit of em- 
plovees. It certainly is a tribute to the altruism which is 
the glory of our civilization. 

But the invocation is about to be placed in the schools, 
and it will there serve mainly to inculcate the idea that 
the Stars and Stripes represent nothing else than the 
people who wear the governmental dog collar—and muzzle. 
It may well be admitted that some of those in the govern- 
ment service are splendid idealists. But so also is the 
man on the street, the inventor, the lower-caste person 
who does not hold a government job. Does not the flag 
also represent him ? 

In fact, when read to the general public, for whom 
it was never intended, the invocation is only one mite less 
bad than that other unfortunate utterance of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior published in Coal Age on page 634 of 
Vol. 7% It appears that this created so much animadver- 
sion that its very publication in our columns, even with 
reprobation, has been regarded by some as an offense. 

it had precisely the same fault as the “Invocation to 
the Flag,” in that it magnified overmuch the work of 
the federal civil service. The public is being trained to 
believe that the only service worth while is the federal 
au. looks with suspicion on all improvements and ad- 
vances made by individuals. The chief work of govern- 
met bureaus is to control industry rather than to lead 
ii, and it is really surprising to note that the public 
accires the bridle rather than the horse which wears it. 

‘little generous recognition of the inventors of indus- 
tr would do much to make a too often unprofitable oc- 
cu ation at least honorable and worthy of our aspirations. 
It vould be well to suggest that our readers cast over in 
ther minds the names of the inventors of improvements 
a2. developments of mining machines and equipment. In 
Mus. cases they are hidden in complete obscurity. No 
seven cities are competing for the honor of their birth. 

“he socialist tells us that the great improvement in the 
buil ‘ing up of the world is the more equitable distribution 
ot \.e receipts of capital, despite the fact that this dis- 
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tribution has changed but little in centuries and will 
probably never be perceptibly different to what now ob- 
tains, no matter whether the capitalist is a man, a mu- 
nicipality or a state. 

The great change has been wrought by the inventor. 
Give the man who believes that the great advances have 
resulted from political activity a choice of being bounced 
along slowly in a box known as a sedan chair, like a rich 
man of a century or so ago, or of traveling in a seat on a 
railroad train comfortably and at express speed, and 
we know what his choice will be. The comfort of the 
workingman has not come from your politician or states- 
man, but from invention; yet our school histories, our 
magazines and even our technical journals are disposed 
to forget that we have any inventors. 

eS 


As the Miners’ Union Develops 


One cannot avoid seeing hopeful signs in the labor move- 
ment, no matter how little of an idealist one may be. 
The miners are not without a constructive program, 
though it must be confessed that they and the operators, 
and the press of both, lay too much stress on the purely 
destructive and aggressive attitude within the industry. 

The constructive interest shown in Illinois and Indiana 
in favor of a restricted competition, the desire to protect 
the operators in Illinois against the unfair practices of co- 
operative societies, which only pretend to pay the union 
wages, the fight in Ohio for fairer freight rates so that 
capital can receive a price for coal permitting the pay- 
ment of the present schedule of wages, the codperation 
in Wyoming, Illinois, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, 
Missouri and Arkansas in securing mine safety and first 
aid, and the recent stand for the settlement of the quadren- 
nial or biennial disputes without strikes are one and 
all signs of a worthy spirit. 

They show that labor in coal mining realizes that there 
is a greater solidarity than merely that of labor. No 
solidarity is safe but that which concerns the whole in- 
dustry. If the miner should burn down all the coal works, 
he would find himself farther from prosperity than he is 
today. He can easily cripple his employer by unreasonable 
action, but he will find, as he has recently in Ohio, that 
though the mine owner grumbles loudly at the heavy hand 


-of the miner, that hand has after all been most greivously 


laid on the person and property of the miner himself. 

Slowly a larger solidarity is being learned, and it is 
interesting to note that John P. White, the president of 
the United Mine Workers, rarely forgets it and always 
seeks, though sometimes vainly, the way of peace. Of 
course, when he demands too much a struggle must come, 
but he never deliberately seeks such an issue for the sake 
of showing his strength or gratifying his pugnacity. 

If a glance at his straightforward countenance is not 
enough to assure one of his unquestionable honesty, his 
recent utterance is sufficiently convincing: “I have every 
reason to feel assured that the operators, like the miners, 
want to be fair. The public should not become alarmed 
at the stories of a strike nature, for the mission of the 
United Mine Workers is one of peace.” 

This statement is extremely conciliatory and shows that 
Mr. White appreciates the good purposes of the opera- 
tors far better than some of those city journalists who 
exhibit themselves as the miners’ friends and would in- 
crease their wages without paying any part of the bill. 
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Replacing the Saloon in Mining more of such time available. Monotonous work is had, 


Communities 
By Crarwes R. Towson* 
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SYNOPSIS—The saloon breaks up the monotony 
of the life in mining villages, and to compete with 
it or to replace it, it is necessary to find a force 
of equal or greater social value. Such a place 
must be more than a house; it must be in a sense 
a home and have someone who will sustain and 
control its activities. 





A coal operator who is also a philosopher said recently, 
“The saloons in our state will be closed in a few months, 
and we are glad of it, but we must have a substitute.” 
The saloon must go. It has shown itself to be incapable 
of improvement. Long ago religious reform spoke the 
word; education has explained it, and now their great 
economic ally, business, will enforce it. But with all its 
destructiveness, the saloon furnished a center and 
rendered a service needed in every community. 

The very nature of men calls for a place to meet, to 
talk and to be friendly in a democratic way. The saloon 
has always furnished 
more than drink. It 
has been a social cen- 
ter. The clink of the 
glasses is a social and 
a natural speech. The 
saloon with the drink 
must go, but the so- 
cial impulse, the de- 
sire for comradeship, 
for the clink of the 
glasses, will remain. 

What substitute 
for the saloon is 
available? Those 
communities will be 
wisest that most 
quickly establish as 
a substitute for the 
saloon, a place of 
friendliness and 
cheer—a place where 











DECOTA, OF THE CARBON COAL 
CoO., KANAWHA COUNTY, WEST 
VIRGINIA 


The first mining village in West wee: 
Virginia at which a Y. M. C. A. was relaxation and _ rec- 


ee reation may be had 
without the destructive influence of the saloon. If this 
can also be made a place of constructive value, for physi- 
cal, moral and mental improvement, so much the better. 


CoNTENTMENT Is BETTER THAN DIPLOMACY 


Mining communities afford little chance for the right 
use of idle time; yet there are few places where there is 





*Secretary, industrial department, International Committee 
- Young Men’s Christian Associations, 124 East 28th St., New 
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but the monotony of idleness is worse. Both are eneiiics 
to happiness and efficiency. It is strange how little 
thought or money is put into changing leisure time from 
a liability to an asset in such communities. Some 
employers are finding ways to improve the leisure life 





VISITORS AND OFFICIALS AT OPENING OF BENHAM 
mY. Y.. SES. A 
From left to right, standing on ground—White L. Moss, then 
vice-president and general manager, Continental Coal Cor- 


poration, recently resigned; Tom Booze, local secretary Y. M. 
C. A.; H. H. Asher; J. C. Acheson, chairman of Kentucky State 


Committee, Y. M. C. A.; Philo C. Dix, state secretary of Y. M. 
C. A. in Kentucky; W. C. Tucker, superintendent, Wisconsin 
Steel Co., Inc.; C. R. Towson, secretary of the International 
Y. M. C. A. at New York City; C. J. Hickes, welfare man for 
the International Harvester Co. From left to right, on the 
porch—H. F. Perkins, president of the Wisconsin Steel Co., 
Inc.; Dr. A. Gatliff, of the Southern Mining Co.; a representa- 
tive of the Louisville Courier-Journal; G. A. Ranney and 
Cyrus H. McCofmick, general manager and president respec- 
tively of the International Harvester Co. 


of the workers and their families, but more have ignored 
the need. 

Many workers move from place to place for no other 
cause than sheer monotony. Others move because they 
have so little to anchor them. One operator realizing this 
purchased a large number of parlor organs and sold them 
among his people, not because they could play, bv to 
make moving more difficult. Miners and their fam iiles 
have been known to walk miles to reach a village wre 
a musical fakir entertained on the street. No means ‘iad 
been offered in their own village for satisfying the 
legitimate desire for entertainment. 

The groups hanging around the stations, stores «nd 
corners in our coal-mining villages are witnesses tc the 


fact that industry has not considered the human ‘eds 
as scientifically as it has those of its machinery, m*"<<ts 
and finances. It is a fact that we are experts on mac ule 
efficiency, but novices in developing man efficiency 2nd 


this in face of the fact that the greatest asset unre: i“ed 
as yet in coal mining is not the resources of the 7)", 
but of the miners. Leisure time can be used to hel} !el 
grow in knowledge, energy, loyalty and contentmen', )ut 
to use this leisure successfully leadership is need 
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ihe saloon has furnished a place of meeting and some- 
thie of social intercourse, but its influence is not in the 
t direction. ‘The substitute needed must not only 
mish the place and the atmosphere, but positive and 
coustructive leadership. Where can such a substitute 
found ? 






(.EADERSHIP Is NEEDED; EQUIPMENT ALONE WILL 
Not AssurE SUCCESS 
A place of recreation and social intercourse should be 
provided in every community. But this has often been 
done with disappointing results. Many employers have 














'ERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS OF Y. M. C. A. OF THE McALPIN COAL CO. AT McALPIN, RALEIGH COUNTY, W. VA. 





employees are missing, and the principal use of these 
buildings is for a weekly dance by a few “white collar” 
men and their families. 

The point to be guarded is that such a place to be 
effective must be run upon a plan that fits the people, 
and back of that plan there must be a man. Leadership 
is essential. 

Imagine a saloon without a saloon keeper! We wonder 
at the influence of the saloon in politics; but have we 
ever really analyzed the subject to discover just what it 
is that gives the saloon its power, its grip upon men? 
If the influence of the man behind the bar and the 








TWO VIEWS OF THE BENHAM Y. M. C. A. FOR COLORED FOLK. THIS BUILDING WAS ERECTED BY THE COAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE WISCONSIN STEEL CO., AN ALLIED INTEREST OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER CO. 


spent large sums of money for just such a purpose. For 
a time the employees and their families used it as 
tended; then lack of interest appeared, the property 
was carelessly handled, neglect and indifference took the 
place of the first enthusiasm. Gradually the men for 
wom the place was intended dropped away, and its 
became limited to a small group of the office men. 

is all too easy to find well-equipped clubhouses into 
ch employers have put not only their money, but their 
rt interest as well, and yet the rank and file of the 
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CONSOLIDATION COAL CO.’S Y. M. C. 








A. FOR COLORED MINERS 


democratic plan upon which his institution is run could 
be transferred to a constructive basis, what a change 
would come in many communities ! 


A Puacg, A PLAN AND A MAN 


Imagine a place equipped to meet the needs of a com- 
munity as a social center, also a plan for its use that 
fits the people, that recognizes their natural desires, and 
gives them a chance to run it themselves and a man to lead 
the work. Remember that, unlike the saloon, this place 
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is established by mutual agreement of employer and 
employees, both having a direct interest in it; that the 
plan is determined by the men themselves, with the aid 
of the trained leader. Add to this the further fact 
that this leader is the representative both of the em- 
ployees and the employer and has no commercial interest 
in either the place or the plan, but only a desire to be 
the friend and helper of every member of the community. 
Then we have some idea of what a constructive substitute 
for the saloon may be, and actually is, in scores of in- 
dustrial centers, not a few of them coal-mining villages. 

In the mining regions of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Iowa and Washington this work has 
been operated successfully. Some have doubted the 
efficacy of such a movement because of its avowed re- 
ligious motive. But for more than thirty years it has 
been an ally of the railroads; it has been used by the 
United States Government in the Panama Canal, and 
in the reclamation camps of the West, and by the largest 
as well as by some of the small industries during the 
last decade; and it succeeds everywhere with every group 
of men, white or black, English-speaking or non-English- 
speaking, because its motive is religious. 


Pian Dorks More THAN Merety ConsuME A MAN’s 
TIME AND Excess ENERGY 

It is more than a club: it appeals to more in a man 
than his desire for social intercourse; it takes hold upon 
his character life at the point where loyalty, integrity, 
contentment and real efficiency take root. It can be made 
an ally, not only of industry, but of every church, school, 
doctor and police officer in any place. It does not violate 
the creed of any church member nor supplant any other 
agency. The fact that a state and an international 
organization promote and supervise its work is a strong 
point, for this assures stability and a choice of trained 
leaders (secretaries). Yet each local organization is 
absolutely independent. 

This plan was suggested to that philosopher-operator 
who wants a substitute for the saloon, and he agreed to 
put up two buildings at two of his mines, and two more 
miners’ Young Men’s Christian Associations will result. 
Of course before these buildings are erected it will 
be discovered whether the miners and their families want 
this feature in their community; but no group of in- 
dustrial workers of any color or creed in any part of the 
country has ever turned down this plan when it has been 
presented clearly. 

Some operators testify that drunkenness has disap- 
peared; others say that the receipts of liquors through 
express agencies have been cut in half, and in some places 
saloons have been actually closed by opening a modern 
industrial type of Young Men’s Christian Association. 
It is a substitute for the saloon, and something more. 
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School Building in Anthracite 
Region 

Righteen new schools have been constructed during 
the last year in the five principal anthracite-producing 
counties of Pennsylvania—Carbon, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
Northumberland and Schuylkill—at an aggregate cost 
of nearly $900,000. Although the greater part of the 
school taxes is paid by the anthracite operators, and there 
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were many magnificent school buildings in the antl): .- 
cite region before this year’s construction, they and || 
other taxpayers welcome additional educational faciliti-s, 
Many of the school buildings are utilized at night {y 
the teaching of miners in their chosen work. 

At Franklin in Carbon County a new school has ben 
constructed, and in Lackawanna County there are 
new schools—No. 7 at Carbondale, the new schoo! »: 
Archbald, the Wildcat school, also at Archbald, and tie 
primary school at Jermyn. In Luzerne County have 
been added the Georgetown school of Wilkes-Barre 
township, the high school .of Larksville borough, tie 
Concrete City school of Hanover township, the G. \W. 
Guthrie school of Wilkes-Barre, the high school of Nanti- 
coke and the high school of Pittston. In Northumber- 
land County there are three new schools—one at Marion 
Heights and two at Milton, one being known as thie 
Grant school and the other as the central grammar schoo!. 
Schuylkill County has a new school in Wayne township, 
the Marlin school in Norwegian township, the West Ward 
school in Coaldale and the Tamaqua school in Rahn 
township. 

Two of these schools, those at Nanticoke and Pittston, 
cost over $200,000 each, and the G. W. Guthrie school at 
Wilkes-Barre cost $100,000. The aggregate cost of the 
list furnished by the State Board of Education at Har- 
risburg was $890,781. 

The Dark Days 
By Watt Mason 
(Written expressly for Coal Age) 

The sun’s a winner, all men know; without it green 
things wouldn’t grow, of beauty there would be a dearth, 
and health would perish from the earth. Oh, if it ceased 
to light the sky, we’d soon be tired of life and die. These 
facts are bromides gone to seed—so plain that he who 
runs can read. 

Yet when the sun won’t take a rest, but scoots along 
from east to west, day after day, week after week, we have 
too big a groueh to speak. “This sunshine is the bully 
stuff,” we say, “but plenty is enough; we aren’t hogyis!i, 
Sol, old chap; don’t send us all you have on tap, but =:(ve 
a little of your glow for winter, when we’re having snow.” 

And if the clouds obscure the sky, responsive to our 
heartfelt sigh, and thunder rips around and roars, 2nd 
lightning splits the whole outdoors, we chortle with ex- 
ceeding glee, turn handsprings in our ecstacy. 

And thus the business men should greet the dark (ays 
with a nosegay sweet. If things should always come ‘1s 
way, and there should be no dismal day, he’d tire of sch 
an easy graft, and say, “I wish I had a raft of obsta:es 
and ills that blight, to show that I am built to fig)!” 
He’d have no chance to analyze his weakness 0: (0 
strength get wise; he’d gain no credit, though he wor all 
kinds of plain and fancy mon’. 

For any man who’s worth a dime detests good </d- 
ding all the time. He wants to show he is a chap whe ‘as 
a store of vim and snap, and where the spineless ¢1': ‘eT 
frets, he on his nettle bravely gets, and strips dis*<ter 
of its hide, and cuts a swath a furlong wide. 

Dark days are good for any man ; they make him use lis 
brains and plan, conserve his capital and learn to ylue 
dollars he may earn. So, Mr. Manager, don’t fret v hen 
come the days, dark, blue and wet; look forth with ¢:'™, 
undaunted gaze, and say, “I like these gloomy days!” 
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Misuse of Black Blasting 
Powder in Mines 


No. 1—While we all agree that there is much 
day er in the unrestricted use of black powder for blast- 
al and rock in mines, this explosive has been 
ed many times for results that come from its misuse 
ap are due to the ignorance or foolhardiness of the man 
rater than the nature of the explosive. For this reason I 
have prepared this article on the uses of black blasting 
powder to show that accidents resulting from its improper 
use may be eliminated by its proper use. 

l)uring several years of service in mines, especially those 
of West Virginia, I have observed that the improper uses 
of black powder have contributed very largely to the nu- 
merous fatal and nonfatal accidents that have occurred 
and resulted in much damage to mining property. In 
most cases extraordinary care is taken in gaseous mines 
to avoid accidents liable to result from the improper use 
of so-called permissible explosives. Competent shotfirers 
are being employed, the best grade of explosive is selected 
for blasting and noncombustible material is furnished for 
stemming. Moreover, as a further precaution locked 
safety lamps are being used exclusively and the coal dust 

kept thoroughly watered by various means that are 
adopted. 

Let us inquire to what extent any precautionary meas- 
ures have been adopted in many nongaseous mines with 
respect to preventing accidents that are liable to result 
in loss of life and damage to property from the improper 
uses of black powder. Experienced as well as inexperi- 


ing 


enced miners are permitted to perform the work when 
blasting coal with black powder, and in many instances 
accident results from overcharges purposely made to bring 


the coal down in easy- loading sizes. I admit that non- 
justible material is being furnished for, stemming in 
sonic though not in all of the mines. Many charges of 


CON) 


black powder have been stemmed with fine “buc dust,” 
as ‘lie machine cuttings are commonly called, which is 
hic!\!y combustible. Furthermore, watering of nongassy 
or .ry-and-dusty mines, as a rule, is not as carefully prac- 
th as is the case in gassy and dry-and-dusty mines. 
C\:er-tipped tamping bars and copper-tipped needles are 


be. used by some, but not by all of the miners. 
ppears to me that in this respect the wagon is be- 


in. slaced before the horse and that it is necessary to 
a proper remedies. It seems reasonable that we can 
in’. ise the safety of the mines by permitting only compe- 
ter” nen to blast the coal when using black powder. and 
by sisting on their using reasonable and safe charges, 
st’ Ing with noncombustible material and using copper- 
tiy tamping bars and copper-tipped needles only. 

xamining the annual reports of the West Virginia 
D. iment of Mines, it will be observed that a number 
of. \e explosions in which many miners were killed were 
ca by the improper use of black powder; and the dam- 


ag 
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ne to the mines and delays in operating after the 
occurred has caused large losses to both op- 
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erators and miners. Many roof falls that have killed 
miners have been due to the improper placing of shots 
too close to the roof, thereby making the latter unsound. 
Roof falls amounting to thousands of cubic yards annu- 
ally and which must be removed at the expense of the op- 
erator are caused by pointing auger holes too near to the 
roof, causing it to become unsound and to fall. 

Again, owing to the overcharges of black powder the 
mine atmosphere naturally is not as good as it would be 
if proper amounts of black powder were being used. Al- 
though the West Virginia mining law requires that min- 
ers shall not enter their working places until 20 min. 
has elapsed after firing a shot, this requirement of the 
law is in many cases not being obeyed. Of course, when 
miners rush to the face of the working places immediately 
after the coal has been shot they expose themselves to 
dense volumes of powder smoke, which if inhaled day 
after day will eventually affect their health and reduce 
their ability to perform a good day’s work. 

It cannot be denied that, in the past, black powder 
used by inexperienced mine employees has been the cause 
of mine disasters causing loss of life and injury to em- 
ployees and damage to property. In my opinion, only 
experienced miners should be permitted to blast the coal, 
as it is necessary for the men doing such work to know 
by experience the amount of powder required to bring 
the coal down and avoid using an excessive charge. Men 
doing the blasting should be taught by men experienced in 
this work and should not be permitted under any con- 
sideration to fire shots until they can give satisfactory 
proof of competency to the mine officials. 

Unavoidable mine accidents will happen, but avoid- 
able ones caused by inexperienced miners blasting the coal 
should be eliminated. It is deplorable when we read 
annual reports that have been issued by the West Virginia 
Department of Mines to observe that fatal as well as non- 
fatal accidents have been caused by the carelessness of the 
miners; and many of these accidents can be attributed 
to the improper use of black powder by inexperienced 
men. Naturally, miners do not like to work in mines 
where accidents constantly occur. In many instances 
where accidents have occurred the mine was idle that 
day and perhaps for days previous, depending of course on 
the severity of the accident. The burden of these losses, 
financially and otherwise, must be borne by the miners 
and the operators. 

To the astonishment of West Virginians, past history 
shows that mine disasters have occurred in what are usu- 
ally termed “model mines.” Investigations into the causes 
of these disasters revealed that blownout and overcharged 
blasts and blasting coal on the solid were the primary 
causes. If in future the blasting of coal with black powder 
is permitted to be done only by experienced miners, the 
mines will become safer for work, and as a result fatal 
and nonfatal accidents will be eliminated to a large ex- 
tent and the safety of property enhanced. 

Let us not forget that two things cannot occupy the 
same place at the same time; no more can we have safety 
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so long as we permit danger to lurk within the mines. 
Only experienced miners should be allewed to do the 
blasting of coal and handle black powder, if we expect 
to eliminate one of the dangers lurking in coal mines, 
Karu F. ScHOEWw. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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Removal of Powder Marks 


Letter No. 1—A matter of grave importance to all 
miners and referred to in discussion by the National Mine 
Rescue and First-Aid Conference, held at Pittsburgh, 
Penn., Sept. 23-26, 1912, is the question of whether it 
is possible to so treat victims of powder burns as to 
efface the marks resulting therefrom. My attention was 
drawn to the statements made by Drs. J. J. Rutledge and 
W. 8S. Rountree, as published on p. 42 of Bulletin 62, 
Bureau of Mines. Dr. Rutledge stated the case of a man 
injured in a mine by the explosion of a blast that he, 
in company with others, had approached unwarned. This 
mar had received 107 punctures of the skin, and in some 
of these could be seen through the skin particles as large 
as the end of a thumb. Otherwise, the man’s physical 
condition was perfect. 

In response to a member of the Hospitals and Safety- 
Station Committee as to whether or not it was advisable 
to wash such a wound, Dr. Rountree stated as follows: 


We have quite a number of injuries of this sort in our 
mining district. Long ago, men whose faces were blackened 
by explosion went through life that way. They were simply 
treated in a way, and the coal dust remained in the wounds. 
In the last few years we have never sent a man away with 
a black face after such an accident. With a salt solution and 
a stiff brush, every particle of coal dust may be removed. 
Sometimes the coal dust is buried so deep it cannot be reached 
with the stiff brush, but with a curette all particles may be 
removed. The only way we have been successful with these 


patients was to immediately anesthetize, scrub with brush 
or curette, wash with salt solution and dress with sterile 
bicarbonate or some other dressing. Sometimes, after a 


patient goes 24 hours or so the face swells, and many par- 
ticles are shoved up and are thus much easier to remove, even 
at that time; but by letting them go so long, more infection 
is caused. However, such infection is not so dangerous as 
infection received on the surface. The use of a stiff brush 
destroys some tissue, but causes no scars, and practically all 
the dirt can be reached with the brush. 


This statement of Dr. Rountree, to the effect that he 
had never sent a man away with a black face after such 
an accident, is interesting, inasmuch as many mining men 
know of numerous cases where patients have recently been 
discharged from hospitals as cured, but with blackened 
faces. 

As I have stated before, it is a matter of grave import- 
ance to know whether such results are due to the careless- 
ness or ignorance of the surgeons in charge. In either 
case, it is the right of the coal-mining industry to know 
the facts. If the treatment described by Dr. Rountree 
is efficacious and will effect the removal of the marks of 
the powder, there can be no excuse for the discharge of 
men from hospitals as being cured, while these marks 
remain to disfigure their faces. 

Such a disfigurement is not only a handicap to the 
man himself, but advertises the occupation of coal mining 
as one of great hazard, while it also reflects on the intelli- 
gence or efficiency of certain hospitals. Let there be a 
discussion in Coal Age that will lead to a thorough in- 
vestigation of this important matter. 

RatpH W. Mayer. 


Roslyn, Wash. 
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Need of First-Aid Instructi jy 


I agree heartily with the suggestion that first-; jy. 
struction should be given more generally to all mi: ey. 
ployees, so that there might always be someone 1 und 
who would know a few simple things that ought ©) hp 
done in case of accident. All persons should know joy 
to stop the flow of blood from an artery; how to 1 «ue 
a drowning person; what to do to succor a person it) con- 
tact with a live wire, or to resuscitate one overcome hy 


gas. 

The more general need for this work of instructio: was 
deeply impressed on me a few days ago by an incident 
that occurred on the tracks in front of the tipple of the 
mine where I work. It was early in the morning as the 
men were coming to the mine. I was proceeding u) the 
track toward the mine when the engine and cal o/ the 
coal train passed me at breakneck speed. I knew at 
once that something was wrong, as trains were never run 
on the coal siding at a speed greater than 20 mi. an hr. 

On reaching the tipple, my fears were realized when I 
learned that a young boy, who was riding to the mine on 
the cars, had jumped from the train before it stopped. In 
attempting to cross the track ahead of the moving cars, 
he slipped and fell. Retaining his presence of mind, 
however, he succeeded in rolling clear of the track, except 
his left leg, which was cut off by the wheels at a point 
above the knee. The accident was witnessed by many of 
his fellow-workmen who were riding in the first car. They 
all realized that something must be done quickly to save 
the boy’s life, but no one understood how to stop the }leed- 
ing which would soon result in death. They only thought 
of getting him to the hospital as quickly as possible, and 
the engineer and train crew were doing all in their power 
to shorten the time of the trip. But the boy died that 
night from loss of blood. 

This is not the first case of its kind that has happened 
and I don’t suppose it will be the last. We never know 


who will be the next victim of accident or when an acci- 
dent will occur. Hence it is our duty to do everything pos- 
sible to give first-aid instruction to all mine worker. It 


may happen that an opportunity will never offer to apply 
the knowledge gained of first-aid treatment; but this is no 
reason why everyone should not possess himself of <utfi- 
cient knowledge to give such treatment to another injured 
by accident. An accident is always unforeseen. 
Personally I think that the mining laws of every state 


should compel all operators to maintain at their p!iit at 
least a few trained men who are competent to give fi'-t-aid 
treatment in case of accident. The mining laws o! ‘any 
states require mine operators to keep on hand rev © for 
use a supply of first-aid material; but how many 0 ‘liese 
laws say anything about the training of men in /.. -t-aid 
work and in the proper use of the material require: ‘0 be 
kept on hand? I would ask, What good are tools : - =up- 


plies if no one present is competent to use them ? 
James T. ReEyNoLps, Safety Inspect 
Houston, Penn. Aetna Life Insuranc: ©. 
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Preventing Mine Explosio''s 


Letter No. 5—In his Letter No. 3, Coal Age, J. ¥ *4 
p. 143, William Crooks criticizes the statement t'. ¢ 4)- 
peared in my previous letter, May 8, p. 819, whici: reads, 
“As long as coal is mined, disasters must occur,” e' My 
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o: inal copy read “As long as mine disasters occur, there 


| be miners to be rescued.” I presume Mr. Crooks 
y ould accept the latter statement without criticism, as it 
: not imply that these sad occurrences are “inevitable” 
oal mining. The change in the wording came in the 
‘ting of my copy. 
lowever, while it is true that mine explosions have 
urred ever since coal was mined to any considerable ex- 
it, and probably will continue to happen for some time 
come, it is undoubtedly the desire and hope of all min- 
4 + men that mine explosions will eventually be eliminated 
d remembered only as matters of history.. We will all 
-ree that that time has not as yet arrived. I firmly be- 
‘eve that we still have some things to learn and under- 
rand relative to the causes of mine explosions before these 
vill cease to occur. 
The suggestions offered by J. Riley, May 29, p. 938, and 
Kdward H. Coxe, July 3, p. 27, as well as those presented 
iy Mr. Crooks, in his letter, p. 143, are all good and prac- 
tical, as means of preventing or at least reducing the num- 
her of mine explosions, if the same are strictly followed. 
But I would ask, Will they eliminate such explosions? 
it seems to me that there are other things we must know 
and other causes we must understand before we can ex- 
pect to suecessfully contend with the conditions that make 
mine explosions possible. 
How much do we know in regard to the effect of strong 
air currents, and the greater or less amount of available 
, oxygen in the mine air, and to what extent these are actual 
factors in the initiation of an explosion in a mine, as 
has often been suggested by John Verner, former mine 
inspector in Iowa? Again, do we thoroughly understand 
to what extent or in what way changes of temperature, 
harometric pressure and seismic disturbances create con- 
ditions favorable to explosions in the mine? 
| It must be acknowledged by a candid mind that efficient 
and competent men in charge of mines have not always 
'een a means of preventing the occurrence of explosions 
therein. The records show that some of the most disas- 
: ‘rous accidents have happened in mines that are well regu- 
ated and under the best possible supervision. 
) Again, well-regulated mines have been operated for a 
number of years by such competent and trained men, with- 
| ut the occurrence of an explosion, and yet a little later 
‘he mine, under the same management and subject to the 
; ime conditions, as far as can be ascertained, has suddenly 
heen the scene of a disastrous explosion. In some in- 
| ‘ances the cause may be attributed to a human factor, 
ut there are other instances in which this cannot be 


‘town. I want to say that only when these conditions 
’ causes are thoroughly known and understood may we 
| pect that mine explosions will be eliminated. 
JOHN Ross, 


Former District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. 


‘he Pemnsylvania Amendment 


Letter No. 2—The recent changes in the mining law of 
‘cnnsylvania will be far-reaching in their effects and ul- 
‘imately disastrous to every phase of the industry, if the 
predictions of many thoughtful men do not fail. By the 
passage of this amendment, as described in Coal Age, July 
“i, p. 145, the State of Pennsylvania has given up a sub- 
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stantial good and is groping for a shadowy illusion, sup- 
posedly something better. 

Under the operation of the present law, the state exer- 
cises a degree of judicial and executive authority over the 
operation of the coal-mining industry that enables it to en- 
force important provisions relating to the sanitation of 
mines and the safeguarding of the health and lives of 
mine workers. Under that law, the state holds responsible 
for the enforcement of its provision the men who have been 
licensed by the state as being qualified for their official 
duty. Their qualification has been duly ascertained by an 
examination conducted by regularly commissioned officers 
of the state. The candidates in examination have demon- 
strated their knowledge of the principles and practice of 
coal mining and received the state certificate of compe- 
tency required by law. 

Since their enactment, these provisions of the law have 
been productive of a great advancement among coal min- 
ers, supplying them with a motive and incentive for study 
and resulting in the improvement of faculties that hither- 
to were dormant. This training has incidentally produced 
a higher grade of citizens. It goes without saying that a 
law the operation of which tends to produce more efficient 
workmen and to develop a higher standard of citizenship is 
of material benefit, not only to the coal-mining industry, 
but to the entire commonwealth. 

- It is a matter of general observation that one of the 
effects of the qualification required by law has been to de- 
velop mine officials of broader views. This necessary quali- 
fication has developed those faculties that have enabled 
men to realize that in order to produce the greatest re- 
sults one must net only possess a working knowledge of 
his calling, but (what is of far more importance) a good 
knowledge of human nature. 

By the amended law it would appear that the state has 
abrogated its power to adjudicate the operation of its 
mines. It may well be asked, Why has such a surrender 
of governmental right and authority been made? 

In regard to the amendment operating to displace the 
legally qualified man, I am not apprehensive of such a re- 
sult, since the qualified man is a profitable financial in- 
vestment for every mine operator, and it is not logical to 
assume that such can or will be replaced by men of less 
technical training and ability. But it must be admitted 
that the abasement of the high standard previously main- 
tained has a tendency to lower the dignity of the official 
position in the mine. 

Unfortunately the amendment has substituted for a 
statutory supervision and control of mining operations an 
arbitrary and concentrated control invested in the mine 
owner or operator, who thus becomes his own law. Stated 
briefly, such a concentration of power is a menace to the 
bulwarks of our democratic government. In effect the 
amendment has placed the operator outside the pale of the 
state and made him a law unto himself. It must be ad- 
mitted that nothing has been gained, but much has been 
lost to the miner by its passage. I believe the general 
opinion prevails that the amendment practically annuls 
the law, and the work of 35 years of constructive legisla- 
tion that has materially benefited’ those employed in the 
industry has been destroyed. 

In respect to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, it 
should be observed that the act is optional in its provi- 
sions, while the amended mining law is positive and abso- 
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lute. These two combined produce, incidentally, an unex- 
pected result. Whether an operator elects to work under 
the provisions of the compensation act, he is still clothed 
with the absolute power conferred upon him by the amend- 
ment. 

The benefit of the act to the workman is questionable. 
Should a company refuse to operate under the provisions 
of the act, an injured employee has no recourse except to 
common law, which at the best is uncertain in its results. 
On the other hand, if a company elects to operate under 
the provisions of the act, the payment of the price prac- 
tically exempts the management from all financial respon- 
sibility for the safety of their employees, which then be- 
comes a secondary consideration. The premiums paid 
to meet the requirements of the compensation act will not 
come out of the net profits of the operator, who will con- 
tinue to demand the same returns on his investment as be- 
fore, which is his legal right. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act is simply an insurance in which the operator 
pays directly the premiums on the policies of his em- 
ployees. The operator will naturally reduce his premiums 
to a minimum by taking only the best risks and refusing to 
employ those who are physically defective, or who can- 
not pass a medical examination, or are advanced in years. 
Has the state provided for such a result? 
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A compensation act is a good provision and a necessar 
one, but its burden should not rest on any: one class—i: 
should be borne by the community as a whole, since ai! 
are directly or indirectly benefited by the labor of tl. 
men whom the act is intended to protect. However, whe: 
the operation of the act means the removal of the satv- 
guards already in force and designed to protect huma: 
life, to say nothing of the annulment, practically, of the 
right to labor, it becomes an unmitigated evil. 

In closing, permit me to suggest that the operation o| 
the amended law will render abortive the authority of th 
local executives of the law—the mine inspectors, who ai 
still retained in their positions at great expense to tli 
state. In the bituminous field alone there are at present 
28 mine inspectors, which means an annual expenditure 
of over $80,000 in salaries, besides office, traveling and 
other expenses. 

It has been roughly estimated that the expense to the 
State of Pennsylvania incident to the establishment of 
the Bureau of Insurance in connection with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, for the first fiscal year, will ag- 
gregate a half-million dollars. The results will be eagerly 
watched. 


A. M. Inen. 


——, Penn. 
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Relation of Volume and Pressure of Air and Gas—For a 
constant temperature, the volume of air and gases varies 
inversely as the pressure supported. In this connection, pres- 
sure is often estimated as one, two, three, etc., atmospheres, 
meaning that the pressure supported by the air or gas is one, 
two, three, etc., times the normal atmospheric pressure at that 
place. This is commonly known as Boyle’s or Mariotte’s law 
of volume, 

An “atmosphere” is sometimes incorrectly taken to mean 
normal sea-level pressure (14.7 lb. per sq.in.). Such a mean- 
ing of the term, however, would manifestly limit its applica- 
— to sea level, or furnish an arbitrary standard inconvenient 
or use. 

The term “free air’ relates to atmospheric air at any 
elevation and for any condition. According to the above rule, 
when free air is compressed to two, three or four atmospheres 
its volume is reduced to %, 1/3 or 4 of the original volume, 
assuming the temperature remains constant. At the same 
time, the pressure or tension of the air is increased to two, 
three or four times the atmospheric pressure, whatever that 
may have been, or the free-air pressure, assuming always a 
constant temperature. 

The expansion of air, by the same law, is accompanied by 
a fall of pressure, the volume ratio being equal to the inverse 
pressure ratio, for the same temperature. The pressure re- 
fered to here-is the absolute pressure, or the pressure above 
a vacuum or zero. 

Relation of Absolute Temperature and Pressure of Air and 
Gas—For a constant volume, the absolute temperature of air 
and gases varies directly as the absolute pressure. 


_ Volume, Temperature, Pressure of Air and Gas—The rela- 
tion of the volume (v), pressure (p) and absolute temperature 
(T), for a given weight of air or gas is expressed simply by 
the following formulas: 

Const. Volume 


Const. Pressure Const. Temperature 


The relations of volume, temperature and pressure of air 
and gas depend on two main conditions: 1. The gas may or 
may not be free to expand. 2. Heat may or may not be added 
or taken from the gas. 


Addition of Heat—Two cases may arise, as follows: 

(a) If the air is confined (constant, volume) the rise in 
temperature is more rapid, since all the heat is then trans- 
formed into heat energy or internal work, and the pressure 
rises accordingly. 

_ (b) If the air is free to expand (constant pressure) the 
rise in temperature, for the same addition of heat, is much 
less rapid. In this case, the air in expanding performs ex- 
ternal work against the pressure it supports. A part of the 


heat added is thus absorbed in doing outside work, while the 
remainder, only, is available for internal work and manifest 
as heat energy, thus causing a lesser rise of temperature. 
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Work of Expansion of Air—When air is expanded by the 
addition of heat the external work performed can be calcu- 
lated in two ways, as follows: 

1. On a heat-unit basis, by subtracting the heat absorbed, 
per pound of air, per degree rise in temperature, for constant 
volume, from the heat, per pound, per degree, for constant 
pressure; and muliiplying this difference, which is the het 
converted into external work, by the foot-pounds per heat 
unit; thus, since 1 B.t.u. = 778 ft.-Ib., 


Heat, per lb.-deg. (sp. heat, const. pressure) 
Heat, per lb.-deg. (sp. heat, const. volume) 


secese, Coat B:t.u. 
ee - 0.1689 B.t.u. 


Heat, per lb.-deg., available for external work.. 0.0685 B.t.u 
External work, per lb.-deg.......... 0.0685 X 778 = 53.29 ft.-lb. 
2. The external work performed in the expansion of air, pe) 
pound, per degree, can be calculated, also, very simply by 
multiplying the volume of 1 lb. of dry air, at 1 deg. F., abso- 
lute, and 1 lb. per sq.in. pressure (0.37 cu.ft.), by 144, the 
number of square inches in 1 sq.ft.; thus, 
External ‘work; per Ib:-deg..... 0606.5. 0.37 X 144 = 53.28 ft.-1b. 
Adiabatic Expansion and Compression—When there is ? 
addition of heat in the expansion, or no loss of heat in ¢t 
compression of air or gas, the relations of volume, temp! 
ature and pressure follow other laws than those previous'y 
given. Such expansion or compression is described as “adiz- 
batie,” meaning no passage (of heat) in or out of the gas. 
In adiabatic expansion, there being no addition of h: 
the increase in volume is at the expense of the internal «: 
ergy and a fall of temperature is the result, which is accc 
panied also by a fall of pressure. 
_ In adiabatic compression, there being no loss of heat, ‘4 
internal energy is augmented by the heat of compression, “:\i 
the result is an increase of both temperature and pressure. 
Adiabatic Formulas—The following formulas express ‘ 
relation of volume (v), pressure (p) and absolute tem) 
ature (T), for any given weight of air or gas, when expan:-(l 
or compressed without gain or loss of heat. In actual pr c- 
tice it is only possible to approximate adiabatic expansio 


or compression.: 
Ye _ (ey Ve _ (Fy Po _ an 
r, Po v, op Py 7 T; 


De _ - T, _ (2 0.405 T,_ ye 
Pr Vg T, Vg . Py 


It is important to observe that adiabatic expansion 
compression always involves a change in temperatii 
Where the temperature is maintained constant, by add’ 
heat in expanding, or extracting heat (cooling) in compre=<- 
ing, the change in volume is described as “isothermal” © *- 
pansion or compression. In practice, it is only possible 
approximate isothermal conditions in the expansion or ¢cr'- 
pression of air or gas. 

he application of the above formulas necessitates the use 
of logarithms. 


to 
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Inquiries of General Interest 
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Space Occupied by Sized Coal 
Kindly state the space required to store the different 
‘ves of anthracite and bituminous coal in bins. 
INQUIRER. 
Dayton, Ohio. 





The space occupied by coal stored in a bin depends 
chiefly on the specific gravity of the coal, and to some 
extent on the size to which the coal is broken. 

The average specific gravity of anthracite may be taken 
as 1.5, making the weight of a cubic foot of average 
anthracite 62.5 & 1.5 = 92.75 lb. The space occupied by 
| long ton (2240 Ib.) of solid anthracite is therefore 
2240 + 93.75 = 23.9 cu.ft. It is estimated that mine- 
run coal, both anthracite and bituminous, will occu- 
py about two-thirds more space than the same weight 
of solid coal. Therefore, the space occupied by 1 ton 
of mine-run anthracite would be approximately 23.9 
12., = say 40 cu.ft. 

The specific gravity of bituminous coal varies from 
1.2 to 1.5. Taking the average specific gravity of this 
coal as 1.35, the weight of 1 short ton (2000 lb.) of 


solid bituminous coal is 2000 -- (62.5 &K 1.35) = 23.7 
cu.ft. Therefore, a ton.of mine-run bituminous coal will 
occupy approximately 23.7 & 124 = say 40 cu.ft. 


These calculations give the general rele that a long 
ton of anthracite or a short ton of bituminous coal 
(ine-run) will occupy approximately 40 cu.ft. of space 
ina bin. 

In the sizing of coal, the larger sizes, as “broken” 
or “egg,” may occupy slightly more and the smaller size 
of “chestnut” slightly less than the space mentioned. 
But the finer grades of pea, buckwheat and rice coal, 
owing to their greater purity or freedom from refuse, 
weigh lighter, and consequently require ¢ somewhat great- 
er space per ton, than that mentioned. However, these 
differences will not exceed 5 per cent., in any case. 


a 
Effect of Storage on the 
Analysis of Coal P 


If bituminous coal is stored in the open for six 
months, and an analysis is made at the beginning and 
end of this period, how would the extent of deteriora- 
tion be determined ? 

BR, F. M, 

Terre Haute, Ind. 


The extent of deterioration in the coal would be de- 
‘termined by the percentage of loss in heat value. For 
‘ample, the difference in the calorific values of the coal 
ut the beginning and at the end of the period of stor- 
age will show a loss in heat units (B.t.u.). The per- 
centage of this-loss is then calculated from the original 
heat value of the coal. 

This will be clearly understood from the following 
tabulated results of the experiments carried out by the 
United States Government for the purpose of showing 
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the effect of storage on coal. Four different types of 
coal were selected for this purpose, as follows: 1. New 
River coal, West Virginia, as being tne type of coal large- 
ly used by the Navy. 2. Pocahontas, Va., as being the 
type of steaming and coking coal used in the Eastern 
states. 3. Pittsburgh, Penn., as representing a rich 
coking and gas coal. 4. Sheridan, Wyo., as representing 
a sub-bituminous or black lignite, much used in the West. 
The results of the experiments were as follows: 


Heat Value of Coal (B.t.u.) 
: Storage As After After Per Cent. 
Kind of Coal Conditions Stored 1 Yr. 2 Yr. Loss 
New River, W. Va. Run-of-mine coal 
exposed to air in- 
doors; Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 8,754 8,748 8,734 
Run-of-mine coal 
exposed to air 
outdoors, un- 
covered; Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 8,775 8,760 8,722 
Pocahontas, Va... 120-ton pile, run-of- 
mine coal, out- 
side; Panama 8,794 8,762 
Pittsburgh bed.... Run-of-mine coal, 
5 open bin, out- 
doors, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 8,541 8,526 
Sheridan, Wyo.... Run-of-mine coal, 
open bin 5 ft 
deep; Sheridan, 
Wyo. 
Sub-bituminous... Run-of-mine coal, 
closed bin 5 ft. 
deep, Sheridan, 
Wyo. 7,370 rar 7,094 








1 yr., 0.07 
2 yr., 0.23 


1 yr., 0.60 
2 yr., 0.17 


1 yr., 0.36 
1 yr., 0.17 
7,370 ‘pate 7,135 22 yr., 3.19 


2 yr., 3.75 

The table gives a condensed summary compiled from 
the results of a large number of test determinations. To 
eliminate the effect of incidental impurities, the calor- 
ific values are calculated on a moisture-free, ash-free 
and sulphur-free basis. The results of the experiments 
show a loss in heat value of less than 1 per cent. for 
New River, Pocahontas and Pittsburgh coal stored in 
the open. The Wyoming coal alone of these four types 
showed any considerable loss in heat value during stor- 
age. This greater loss was undoubtedly due to the spe- 
cial character of the Wyoming coal. 

In one case coal stored for two years at Key West, 
Fla., showed a loss in heat value ranging between 1 and 
2 per cent. From these facts, and a large number of 
similar experiments, it may be stated that the loss in 
heat value of coal during storage is greatly overestimated. 

Permit me, in closing, to add a few brief words re- 
garding the storage of coal under water. Storage under 
these conditions undoubtedly preserves the heating value 
and the physical strength of coal; but such storage prac- 
tically makes necessary the firing of wet coal and the 
consequent evaporation in the furnace of added moisture 
varying from 1 to 15 per cent., according to the kind 
of coal. This factor is an important drawback in many 
cases to the under-water storage of fuel. 

On the other hand, submerged storage is an absolute 
preventive of spontaneous combustion and may on that 
account be sometimes justified; but unless the storage 
period is to be longer than two years, there seems to be 
no ground for storing coal under water merely for the 
saving in calorific value to be obtained. 

Percy N. CouPpLanp, 

New York City. 
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Alberta (Canada) Examination, 
Jume 15-17, 1915 
(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—Water accumulates at the rate of 200 gal. per 
min. at the foot of a shaft 600 ft. deep. If power for 
pumping is available for 8 hr. in the 24, what will be 
the horsepower of the pump required to drain the sump? 

Ars.—The quantity of water to be handled, in this 
case, is 200 K 24+ 8 = 600 gal. per min. Then, using 
a column pipe having a diameter of d = 0.25V¥600 = 
say 6 in., the velocity head in a pipe of this size may 
be ignored, and the effective head under which the pump 
must operate is 


Kt Bete ee 


6002 & 600 
; 800 d,é 


800 X 6° 
Then allowing -15 ft. for a sump, the total head is 
635 + 15 = 650 ft. Finally, assuming the efficiency of 
the water-end of the pump as 75 per cent., the required 
horsepower is 
H = 0.00034 Gh, = 0.00034 & 600 & 650 = say 135 hp. 
Ques.—A place is approaching old workings contain- 
ing water. How would you work it, having due regard 
to safety? Describe some method whereby you could 
control a flow of water through a borehole. 
Ans.—When approaching old workings containing wa- 
ter, a single heading should be driven in advance, as 
shown in the accompanying figure. A drillhole should 
be kept 20 ft. in advance of the 
heading, and flank holes should 
be driven in each rib, at an angle 
with the heading, about 2 yd. 
apart. A brattice should be 
erected from the last  break- 
through to conduct the air cur- 
rent to the face of the heading, 
as shown in the figure. A sharp 
lookout should be kept for the 
first appearance of water or gas, 
and plugs should be kept ready 
for use in case one of the bore- 
holes tapped the water in the old 
workings. Only safety lamps 
should be employed in this work. 
In geneval, a plug driven well 
into the mouth of a hole will be 
sufficient to stop the flow of wa- 
ter. In case, however, it is de- 
sired to allow this water to drain 
from the hole and to control the 
flow, a heavy cross-timber should 
be set firmly into the rib, in front 
of the hole, and so arranged as to give the needed sup- 
port to a pipe inserted into the hole. This pipe should 
be provided with a suitable cock to control the flow of 
the water. The end of the pipe inserted into the hole 
should have a slightly conical shape so that it can be 


= say 635 ft. 


= 600 a 
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driven tightly into a hole in the plug and form a water- 
tight joint. 

Ques.—Describe the operations in advancing a work- 
ing place in a longwall face. 

Ans.—In longwall working, when a miner enters his 
working place in the morning, his first duty is to ex- 
amine carefully the condition of the roof and face of 
the coal and to reset any timbers that may have heen 
displaced by the falling coal during the night. Having 
made the place safe for work the next step is to load 
out the coal, breaking those pieces that are too large 
to be loaded into the mine cars. Any loose slate that 
has fallen with the coal is thrown aside to be used for 
building packwalls. 

Having loaded all the fallen coal and cleaned up the 
face, any new timbers required should be set in position. 
The work of undermining the coal should then be com- 
menced, setting the necessary sprags and timbers as this 
work proceeds. After the coal has been undermined, alli 
tools should be removed from the face to a safe place. 
Any back timbers may now be taken out and the pack- 
walls extended as required. Before leaving the place for 
the night, the miner draws all sprags or other timbers 
supporting the coal at the face so as to permit the grad- 
ually increasing roof pressure to break down the coal 
during the night. 

Ques.—A mine map shows that at one point in an 
entry the elevation is 742.5 ft. and at another point 
100 yd. distant it is 748.5 ft. What is the average grad 
between these two points, (a) expressed in percentag: 
and (0) expressed in inches per yard? 

Ans.—The difference in elevation, 748.5 — 742.5 = 
6 ft., is the vertical rise of the entry in 100 yd. or 300 ft. 

(a) The percentage of grade is, therefore, 6 X& 100 
— 300 = 2 per cent. 

(b) The rise is 6 X 12 = 72 in. in 100 yd., or 0.72 
in. per yd. 

Ques.—What quantity of water is contained in a sun} 
100 ft. in length, 7 ft. 6 in. in width and 5 ft. 3 in. i 
depth ? 

Ans.—The cubic contents of this sump is 100 X 7.5 > 
5.25 = 3937.5 cu.ft. The capacity of the sump if fill 
with water is then 3937.5 & 1728 ~ 231 = 29,454- 
gal. 

Ques.—Humidity tests show that the percentage « 
saturation in the intake air is 40 and the return air 9! 
Parts of the mine being dry and dusty, what action wou! 
you think necessary ? 

Ans.—The question is not complete as it does 1 
state the temperatures of the intake and return air wit!.- 
out which no intelligent answer can be given. Inta! 
air at 80 deg. F. and 40 per cent. humidity holds : 
much moisture as return air at 55 deg. F. and 90 p: 
cent. humidity, which would not indicate any drying 2 
tion of the air in passing through the mine. But 2 


intake temperature equal to or greater than the retur. 
shows the need of humidifying the intake air. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


f the largest and strongest casualty insurance com- 
1 f the United States have pooled their interests for 
t irance of coal mines. In order to reduce to a minimum 
th - of these companies, especially from the catastrophe 
h: they have organized as their medium of operations a 
D: ment of Inspection and Safety, and this has fixed its 
] arters in Pittsburgh. 
offices of the associated companies have been opened 
in 1 First National Bank Building, and from these the 
tors and the consulting engineers of the Insurance com- 
doing business in coal mines in the state will direct 


the examinations of mines and coéperate with the insurance 
CC nies in fixing schedules or merit rates whereby a reduc- 
tic i premium may be earned by any mine for every im- 
provement which it may make for the safety of its operation. 


it is expected that about Oct. 1 the State Compensation 
Bosrd will announce the details upon which employers of 
labor may insure themselves against liability under the 
nen’s compensation act which goes into effect on Jan. 
1, 1916. The regulations themselves will be most stringent. 
Whether the employer has a large or a small force of work- 
men, whether he is engaged in business alone or is part of a 
great corporation, whether he is backed with large or small 
capital, the paramount object is to make sure that in case 
of accident to an employee he or his beneficiaries will be 
compensated according to the law. 

The proposal made that the employers that come under 
the act combine in a mutual enterprise, to make insurance 
as cheap as possible, has not yet been decided upon, but there 
is no doubt that out of it will grow an immense private 
corporation sustained by fixed contributions paid in by the 
members. The State Board, which consists of the Attorney 
General, Insurance Commissioner and State Treasurer, will 
see that the rates of payment will be sufficient to guarantee 
the solveney of the fund at all times. The state will make 
protection as liberal as possible. It will not permit extortion 
nor unreliability in any way. Aside from permission for the 
nization of private associations, the state will sanction 


the solicitation of business by regular insurance concerns 
unaifiliated with other businesses; it will permit a single em- 
plover to maintain his own insurance fund under adequate 
£u ntee; and the state itself will establish a fund at rates 
that will enable employees to insure themselves at the lowest 
pe le cost. 


ils will be announced in time to give all employers 

int opportunity to study them and to deeide which plan 
Ul prefer. The Compensation Board will profit by the 
r cenees and mistakes of other states. Ohio seems to be 
r ied as the premier state in the compensation line, and it 
that the Pennsylvania Board will consult consider- 
vith officials from Ohio. Other states will also be 
ted. 
s understood to be the desire of the Governor and of 
‘erned that no time be wasted in costly experiments, 
t Pennsylvania shall examine the work in other states 
‘in at the point at which the pathfinders of those states 
rived. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


laleport—The eastern Pennsylvania Collieries Co., a 
mpany operating a colliery near Middleport, has closed 
‘s, following a period of hardships, due to fire and a 
condition of the mine which could not be overcome. 


unqua—The second annual field day and first aid meet of 
tz allied companies comprising the Maryd, Hazle-Brook, 

ehigh, and Midvalley collieries, will be held at Hazle 

jazleton, on Aug. 27, 1915. Eleven teams will contest 
handsome trophy cup which was won last year by the 

ehigh inside team. The cup must be won three con- 

years to become the permanent property of the 





extensive drilling operations the officials of the 
‘reek colliery, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
convineed that there is no danger to their workings 
‘accumulated water in the abandoned Alliance colliery 
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which adjoins their property, and which gave them some con- 
cern, due to the large body of water which has found its 
way into the idle mine. 

The Black Ridge colliery of the Hazle Mountain Coal Co. 
has been abandoned and the company is selling the complete 
equipment. The officials of this firm, which is a brarich of 
McTurk & Co., will go with the latter company to a new 
operation near Girardville. 


Chauncy—Lightning hit the headhouse of the Gaylord 
colliery during a recent storm, and but for the prompt action 
of several of the employees doing night work it might have 
been destroyed or badly damaged. Employees are accustomed 
to take part in fire drills and the knowledge thus gained 
came in handy. The company maintains fire hydrants and 
several hundred feet of hose on the premises, hence it was 
but a few minutes before several strong streams of water 
were playing on the headhouse. Carpenters were put to work 
forthwith to repair the damage and the colliery worked as 
usual the next day. 


Shenandoah—A recent button strike which threw 1000 
men and boys out of work for four days at the William Penn 
colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co. has been amicably 
adjusted by the miners’ union and the men have returned to 
work. 


Hazleton—The mining companies are rapidly disposing of 
their_real estate holdings, other than actual coal land. Some 
time since A. Pardee & Co. sold all of the company houses 
which for years it had rented to the miners. This firm was 
soon followed by the Lehigh Valley Co. taking the same action, 
disposing of 24 houses to a manufacturing corporation. 


Pottsville—Madeira, Hill & Co., of Philadelphia, is rapidly 
extending its coal operations in the Schuylkill district. Next 
week it will place in operation the new Black Creek colliery, 
which will have an output of 1000 tons daily and give em- 
ployment to 500 people. 

The present summer has been an exceptionally wet one 
in the anthracite region and instead of the mining com- 
panies being compelled to haul water long distances for 
boiler supply, as in previous years, they have been put to 
additional trouble and expense to keep the mines clear of 
the.excess water. The past week the rainfall was particularly 
excessive and many of the collieries are in danger of being 
flooded out. 


Pittston—Improvements are being made in the old air and 
pumping shaft of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. at the foot of 
Broad St. These improvements were started some time ago. 
The shaft, originally a small one, has been enlarged to 10x20 
ft. and sunk to the lowest vein, after which concrete walls 
were constructed from the rock to the surface. A cap has 
been placed on the concrete walls bringing them up to a 
point somewhat above the level of the ground in preparation 
for the erection of a new steel tower in place of the old 
wooden structure that stood over the shaft for many years. 

After working little more than half time for the last 
two months, collieries of the Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania 
and Hillside Coal & Iron companies went on a full schedule 
this week and will continue to work steadily for an indefinite 
period. 

Lansford—The report is current that the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. intends shortly to start washing coal from the 
immense culm banks in this vicinity and at Coaldale and 
Nesquehoning. This will mean work for quite a number of 
men who have been idle for some time. 


Bituminous 


Indiana—During a cloudburst the waters of a small stream 
rose so rapidly that they flowed into the mouth of the Sample 
Run mine, endangering the lives of the 450 miners working 
therein. The regular exit being cut off the men floundered 
about in water up to their necks for‘almost a mile, when 
they reached an air-shaft and climbed to safety. The mine 


. will be idle for two weeks until the water can be pumped out. 


Irvonia—Inability to secure prompt shipment of lumber 
for work on rebuilding the tipple at the Evans plant of the 
Evans Coal & Coke Co. has delayed work on construction 
so that it will probably be a month before the improvements 
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that have been going on at that place for the past six weeks 
will be completed. Of the improvements planned, the air shaft 
and the gasoline haulage system have been completed. The 
total work will entail an expenditure of approximately $10,000. 

Lynn Station—Orders have been issued by the American 
Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. for the firing of the entire plant 
at American No. 2, located at Lynn Station. This is the old 
Francis No. 1 plant of the Sunshine Coal & Coke Co. and 
consists of 240 ovens. For some time past repairs have been 
made in order to have the plant ready to fire. 


Pittsburgh—The towboat “Exporter” recently left Pitts- 
burgh with 6 barges of coal containing about 90,000 bushels, 
and one barge of manufactured steel for the Louisville market. 
The stage of the river was rather low. 

Connellsville—During the recent past, a number of furnaces 
have required repairs. This has curtailed the fuel shipments 
from the Connellsville region and thrown considerable coke 
back upon the producers. It is considered that this condition 
is, however, only temporary. About % of the available ovens 
in the district are in blast and indications are good for a 
further increase in the production. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—The Annabelle plant of the Four States Coal Co. 
has been closed, but it is believed will resume operation 
shortly. This plant employs about 800 men, and a temporary 
shutdown for repairs and to allow of certain changes in the 
arrangement of the mine and the policy of the operating 
company was necessary. It is believed, however, that this 
plant will be operating at full capacity again in a short time. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland—The largest wheatfield in the State of Mary- 
land is said to be owned by the Consolidation Coal Co. This 
field contains 128 acres and lies adjacent to the old national 
pike between Cumberland and Frostburg. It was cultivated 
under the supervision of Louis Rase, farm superintendent of 
the company, and the yield of grain is said to be extra- 
ordinarily heavy. The development of this farm by a coal 
mining company is being carefully watched by farmers 
throughout the state. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The coal operators of the Birmingham dis- 
trict are interested in the bill before the legislature giving 
the state jurisdiction over the Mobile docks. This will affect 
shipping of coal from Birmingham but whether favorably or 
unfavorably is not yet determined by the coal men. 

Governor Henderson has assembled a mass of information 
on the subject of taking the convicts out of the coal mines 
and lumber camps, and has sent a special message to the 
legislature. He is opposed to the bill now before the legisla- 
ture which provides for the removal of convicts from the 
mines. The bill is being vigorously seconded by the miners. 


Jasper—The Sunlight Coal Co. is now operating mines near 
Jasper by the stripping process. The coal is of excellent 
grade and lies from 5 to 15 ft. below the surface of the ground. 
Shipping will be begun in about two months. The stripping 
of coal deposits is a new method of coal mining in Alabama. 

KENTUCKY 

Middlesboro—News reaching here is to the effect that 300 
employees of the Catron’s Creek Coal Co. have gone out on 
strike, demanding recognition of the recently formed union 
and reinstatement of two men who, it is alleged, were dis- 
charged as a result of their activity in unionizing the camp. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The Piney Fork Coal Co. of Columbus, which 
is developing a stripping operation in Jefferson County, Ohio, 
12 miles west of Steubenville, has been delayed to a large 
extent by the excessive rainfall during the past two months. 
The work of laying the permanent tracks and switches is 
progressing as fast as possible under the circumstances. 
According to General Manager J. W. Blower the operation 
will not be ready before Sept. 10. The huge steam shovel is 
completed and on the cars for shipment to the operation. 

Monsarrat Bros., of Columbus and Corning, are arranging 
to market their product direct instead of through jobbers 
as has been the case in the past. The company has an office 
in the Hartman Building in Columbus. 

Cambridge—The trouble at the Little Kate mine of the 
National Coal Co., located in the Cambridge district has been 
settled and work was resumed Aug. 9. The trouble arose 
over lack of safety arrangements. The company has agreed 
to build an interior opening and the Ohio Mining Department 
extended the time for completing the opening for 30 days. 
About 150 men are employed at the mine. 
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Brilliant—When the property of the Dexter Coal Cu of 
Brilliant, Ohio, was offered for sale in a bankruptcy pro. o- 


ing by Receiver J. C. Ault, there were no bidders an he 
property will be readvertised. 

New Lexington—The announcement is made that a nui sep 
of Hocking Valley mines have been closed down indefi: ly 
because of lack of demand for Ohio coal. The opera ine 
closed recently were Mine No. 266 at Hollister, Ohio; Min: No. 
254 at Jacksonville, Ohio, and Mine No. 268 at Rendy ile. 


About 800 men were thrown out of employment. 


ILLINOIS 

Carlinville—A hearing is in progress in the Macoupin 
County Circuit Court in the injunction suit brought by the 
Superior Coal Co. against Louis H. Miller and others to 
restrain them from drilling oil wells through the coal rishts 
of the Superior company. The question at issue is whether 
the coal company’s rights apply to all minerals, including 
the oil-bearing sand. A temporary restraining order has 
been issued. The coal company contends that drilling through 
the coal veins will damage the property and cause great loss, 
The fear is that gas pockets would form and there would be 
explosions. The coal company asks that if the boring for oj] 
is permitted to continue, it be compensated with ,;; of the 
oil findings. A large number of witnesses have been called 
and the hearing is expected to continue several days. 


& Mining Co. has discontinued 
cperations at three of its mines and is operating only one, 
The company finds that it can buy coal in the open market 
to better advantage, at the current prices, than it can mine 
it, and is filling its contracts in this manner. 


Perey—The Willis Coal 


Belleville—Stephen Krezo has been brought here from 
Marissa, Ill., to have his mental condition inquired into. He 
was entombed in the Royalton, Ill., mine Oct. 27, 1914, when 
58 miners were killed by an explosion, and it was four days 
before he was rescued. His mind is said to have been affected 
by the experience. 


COLORADO 


Denver—All the large coal companies in this state with 
the exception of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., have organized 
a mutual insurance company to carry the indemnities imposed 


by the new workmens’ compensation law which went into 
effect Aug. 1. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has arranged 
with the state authorities to carry its own insurance. The 


mutual company will write insurance for its various members 
at the rate of $4.60 per hundred dollars of payroll. It is 
expected that, unless unusual disasters occur during the first 
year of the experiment, the company will find it possible to 
considerably reduce this premium. Since no profit is contem- 
plated from the maintenance of this insurance company, it 
seems reasonable that it can conduct its business and meet 
all ordinary obligations at a much lower rate of premium 
than can the regular insurance concerns. 


Trinidad—The annual first aid contest of the Victor-Ameri- 
can Fuel Co. coal camps will take place at Walsenbury on 
Aug. 28. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is completing the erection 
at Sopris of a modern clubhouse for the miners and a domestic 
the sciool. 


science department and gymnasium building for 
Delagua—Delagua and Hastings, the two largest properties 

of the Victor-American Fuel Co. in the Trinidad dis‘rict, 

began working full time the week beginning Aug. 8. 4 out 


50 additional men will be employed. Old coke ovens which 
have not been burning since the strike was called in Sep’: m- 
ber, 1913, will be put in operation. 
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Havre, France—Miners in the Mons District recently 
on strike, according to reports received at Havre. G 
of these miners had friction with German soldiers : a 
serious riot followed, during which two Germans and s 
miners were killed. It is reported that intense unrest pi 
throughout the Mons District. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Coal Co., of Sydney, N. 
negotiating with the Intercolonial Ry. for the transpol' 
by rail of a large tonnage of coal to Quebec and Mon! 
There is a marked scarcity of vessels for the St. Law 
trade and as there is a considerable shortage of ra: 
is probable that a satisfactory arrangemen' 


freight it 
be effected. 
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London, England—The Foreign Office, through a statement, 
cently explained that the order prohibiting the exportation 
‘ coal to other than British possessions did not signify a 


tal prohibition of the trade. Firms making shipments to 
ich places hereafter will be required to obtain a special 
‘ense. It is said that this order was necessary because of 
-islation regulating the price of coal in Great Britain. 
Edmonton, Alta.—At the annual meeting of the Edmonton 
ndard Coal Co., Ltd., on July 30, it was decided to remove 
» headquarters Of the company from Toronto to Edmonton. 
eneral manager, W. M. Munns stated that owing to a rise 
n the Saskatchewan River the old workings had been aban- 
ned and that work had been commenced in sinking a 
ew shaft on the north side of Rat Creek, near the railway, 
hich would improve the company’s transportation facilities. 
bond issue of $50,000 will provide the funds required for 
nachinery and equipment. 
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William G. Polk, secretary of the Hazard Coal Co., with 
offices in the Paul Jones Building, Louisville, has been elected 
as the coal mining member of the Louisville Rotary Club. 

Ww. J. Jenkins, president of the Western Coal & Mining 
Co., president of the Union Fuel Co., and vice-president of 
the Consolidated Coal Co., St. Louis, has gone on an extended 
vacation trip. 

Robert D. Reeves, assistant general freight agent of the 
Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroads, has 
been named vice-president and general manager of the W. G. 
Coyle Coal Co. at New Orleans, following a plan to enlarge 
and develop the operations of the latter company in that port. 


Edward Barlow, who was formerly with the Montgomery 


County Coal Co. and more recently was proprietor of the 
Herrin (1ll.) Journal, has disposed of his newspaper and 
taken a position with the Lumaghi Coal Co. at St. Louis. 


He is a son of Harry Barlow, superintendent of the Black Briar 
Mine at Johnston City. 


John W. Gates of Welch, W. Va., has been appointed 
district mine inspector of the Fourteenth District of that 
State with headquarters at Williamson. Mr. Gates succeeds 
P. P. Kerr, who resigned recently to accept a position as 
mine superintendent for the Yukon-Pocahontas Coal Co., 
Yukon, W. Va. Mr. Gates is a practical mining man of wide 
experience, and well fitted for the position which he now holds. 


R. Y. Williams, formerly director of the Illinois State 
Miners and Mechanics Institute, has been appointed safety 
engineer for the Delaware & Hudson Co. This is a new office 
in the anthracite coal region. Another new office is that of 
efficiency engineer for the same company, to which A. E. Lister 
has been appointed. C. A. Straw has been appointed mechan- 
ical engineer and M. A. Walker, assistant mechanical engineer 
for the same company. These four offices have been created 
instead of filling the position of the late’C. C. Rose, general 
superintendent. 





OBITUARY 








Alexander Dempster, aged 79 years, his wife and his chau- 
‘eur, Were instantly killed in an automobile accident on Atg. 2, 
vhile his son, James G. Dempster, aged 32 years, was severely 
njured. The family were returning from Baltimore, Md. They 
were motoring through the mountains and the chauffeur was 
urrying to reach Ligonier before a rapidly approaching storm. 

e car had just passed the Mountain Inn at Ligonier, when 

careened to one side, struck a huge oak tree and plunged 
the embankment carrying the occupants with it. Mr. 

mpster was born in Scotland and came to Pittsburgh in 
S youth. He served in the Union army during the Civil War. 
‘eturning to Pittsburgh he became a civil engineer. Later 

became interested in the western Pennsylvania coal in- 
stry, acquiring several mines which he operated indepen- 
ntly with great success. Some years ago he disposed of 
s holdings to the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and became a director 
that corporation. At another time he was a director and 
‘esident of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
His interests were numerous and scattered of recent years 
he became an investor in lead and zine mines in Missouri 
| in timber tracts and stone quarries. He was one of 
oldest members of the Duquesne Club. Mr. Dempster 
Survived by four sons, James, Arthur, Samuel and D. M. 
mpster, and one daughter, Mrs. E. Bruce Hill. 
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Grate. C. B. Roberts, Belfast, Maine., 1,138,976, May 11, 
1915. Filed Apr. 6, 1914. Serial No. 829,916. 
Miner’s Drill. S. T. Skeen, Sandoval, Ill. 1,140,077, May 


18, 1915. Filed Apr. 24, 1914. Serial No. 834,035. 
Furnace Grate. H. Benton, Elizabeth, N. J., 1,139,097, May 


11, 1915. Filed Apr. 18, 1912. Serial No. 691,693. 


Automatic Stoker. A. C. Nelson, Duluth, Minn., 
May 4, 1915. Filed Dec. 30, 1913. Serial No. 809,555. 


Smoke Consumer. H. Kleman, Pittsburgh, Penn., 1,139,194, 
May 11, 1915. Filed Aug. 29, 1910. Serial No. 579,519. 

Coke Producing Plant. F. Tschudy, Birmingham Ala., 
1,139,088, May 11, 1915. Filed June 17, 1911. Serial No. 633,848. 

Coal Breaker and Scraper. J. P. Considine, Detroit, Mich., 
1,138,627, May 11, 1915. Filed Nov. 21, 1913. Serial No. 802,204. 

Locomotive Boiler Furnace. F. F. Gaines, assigner to 
American Arch Co., New York, N. Y., 1,138,060, May 4, 1915. 
Filed July 24, 1913. Serial No. 780,968. 

Apparatus for Cleaning Smoke Tubes of Boilers. C. H. 
Shepler and J. W. Shearer, San Francisco, Calif., 1,139,911, 
May 18, 1915. Filed Mar. 24, 1914. Serial No. 826,952. 

Fuel Feeding Apparatus. R. Niedergesaess, assignor to 


American Smokeless Burner Co., a corporation of Washington, 
1,139,708, May 18, 1915. Filed Jan. 15, 1914. Serial No. 812,254. 


1,138,501, 
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Birmingham, Ala.—Six barges have been chartered by the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. from the Alabama & New Orleans 
Transportation Co. for the transportation of coal down the 
Warrior River. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The Bureau of Anthracite Statistics 
reports that approximately 1,350,485 tons less of anthracite 
were shipped to market in the first six months of this year 
than during the same time in 1914. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Pennsylvania R.R. for the month 
of July has reported an increase in the loaded car movement, 
in which shipments of bituminous coal eastward have con- 
tributed to the extent of 1.9 per cent. 


Maxine, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. has been 
receiving orders so rapidly that it has put on a night shift 
as well as a day shift on the steamer “M. Carney,” which is 
used in towing coal barges from Maxine to Mobile. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The export of coal to foreign markets 
shows a considerable increase from this port during the past 
month. Exports of anthracite and bituminous amounted to 
171,027 tons as compared with 59,855 tons shipped during the 
same period of last year. 





Mobile, Ala.—The Mobile Coal Co. recently awarded a 
contract to the Slidell Dry Docks & Ship Building Co. of 
Slidell, La., for the construction of six barges, to be used 


The new fleet will be towed 
plying between the coal 


in the Warrior River coal trade. 
by the steamer “Martha Hennen,” 
mines and Mobile. 

Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced a further suspension, from Aug. 30 until Feb. 
29, of the Chesapeake & Ohio tariff which provides for an 
increase in rates on bituminous coal, carloads, from West 
Virginia to certain points in Kentucky. The previous sus- 
pension was from May 2 until Aug. 30. 

Denver, Colo.—Denver & Salt Lake R.R. (formerly the 
Moffatt road) has been denied a petition for a rehearing in 
recent rulings of the state public utilities commission whereby 
freight rates on coal from the northwestern Colorado coal 
field to the eastern state line were materially reduced. This 
affects shipments to Kansas and Nebraska points. 


Seranton, Penn.—It is stated that the large armory of the 
National Guard in this city is in danger of sinking into a 
mine which underlies the land on which the structure has 
been built. In order to overcome the difficulty the state 
authorities have decided to partly fill the old working and 
support the roof with massive concrete abutments. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. broke 
its coal-loading record in July by almost 8000 tons. The total 
loading for the month on the system was 2,224,020 tons. The 
best record of any previous month was established in August, 
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1914, by the loading of 2,216,460 tons. It is thought that this 
record for one month may be again broken in August. 


Pittston, Penn.—Drédging coal deposits from the bed of 
the Susquehanna River has never been successfully under- 
taken north of Wilkes-Barre, but the Citizens Electric Illumi- 
nating Co. has purchased an equipment and plans to remove 
coal from the river bed just south of the Lackawanna River 
outlet. A centrifugal pump driven by a vertical engine will 
be employed. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Since the British Government has 
issued its Orders in Council prohibiting any exports of coal 
after Aug. 30, except to the colonies, the shippers of bitu- 
minous coal from this port expect to share largely in the 
increased demand from abroad, especially from those coun- 
tries who as allies have been able to secure shipments from 
Great Britain. 

Meadville, Penn.—It has been announced that the Phoenix 
Iron Wks. will be materially enlarged. Permission has been 
granted for the company to increase its capital from $200,000 
to $300,000 for the purpose of enlarging the plant and increas- 
ing its output. It is proposed to develop to full capacity the 
plate or tank shop, the foundry and the boiler shop. It is 
estimated that the monthly payroll will be increased by at 
least $5000. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—James S. Boggs and Charles W. Theis 
were recently appointed receivers of the Meadowlands Coal 
Co. by Judge A. B. Reid. The appointment of Mr. Theis was 
made after a conference between counsel for the bankrupt 
company and the creditors. The former receiver was ap- 
pointed permanently, having served for several weeks as 
temporary receiver. The Court fixed the bonds of the receivers 
at $10,000 each. 

Spokane, Wash.—Reports reaching here from Glacier, 
Washington, state that a coal strike has been made by Albert 
Vaughan who has organized the Bituminous Coal Association. 
The vein is said to be 27 ft. wide at the outcropping. The 
Washington Anthracite Coal Co. is reported to have made 
the discovery of good coal on its property near Glacier. The 
vein is said to be 14 ft. at the lower level, 1400 ft. below 
the surface. There is 2000 ft. of tunnel at this level. 


Baltimore, Md.—Railroads entering this city are rushing 
equipment orders and rolling stock that is not needed for 
immediate use is being repaired and put in good shape. The 
Pennsylvania R.R. will within a few days begin the construc- 
tion work on a new coal pier, and the Baltimore & Ohio has 
about completed plans for a large new pier to supplement 
the present one at Curtis Bay. The pier now in use has an 
extreme loading capacity of 1000 tons per hour on each side. 








Fairmont, W. Va.—Contract for the construction of the 
Helens Run Ry. from the Baltimore & Ohio at Worthington 
to the Helens Run coalfield, a distance of about 6 miles, has 
been let to A. L. Anderson & Bros., Inc., of Altoona, Penn. 
Men have already been put to work along the recently sur- 
veyed line for the purpose of preparing for grading and 
bridge building, which will start shortly. Several hundred 
men will be employed in the construction work which will 
be pushed as fast as possible. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Foreign shipments of coal from here 
during July showed an increase of more than 50,000 tons 
over the same month of last year, according to the monthly 
report of the statistician of the Commissioner of Navigation. 
His report showed that during the last month 171,127 tons of 
anthracite and bituminous coal were exported, as compared 
with 59,855 tons during July, 1914. Shipments of coal to 
coastwise ports during the month amounted to 259,788 tons, 
as against 266,270 tons in the corresponding month of last 
year. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Tron Co. has libeled the steamship “Concord” of the Colonial 
Line for $70,000 damages. This sum the company claims 
represents the loss of the barge “Exeter” and the 2900 tons 
of anthracite with which the boat was loaded when struck 
and sunk by the steamer on July 31. The papers were served 
against the Concord while at her pier in Providence, R. L., 
and the owners were compelled to file a bond of $100,000 to 
procure the release of the boat in order to fulfill the regular 
sailing schedule to New York. 

Denver, Colo.—A settlement has been effected by the Gov- 
ernment with the American Smelting & Refining Co. in a case 
which has long been pending in the United States Court. The 
cash sum of $112,766 was paid to District Attorney Tedrow 
and forwarded to the Federal Government, being payment for 
coal actually taken from the mines at Aguilar and Cokedale, 
which are said to have been obtained from the Government 
through fraud. A total of 3475 acres of valuable coal land 
has also been returned from the company to the United States 
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Government on the ground of having been obtained fraud 
ulently. 

Connellsville, Penn.—The Consolidated Connellsville Cok: 
Co. recently shipped 5550 tons of furnace coke consigned ta 
New York docks where it will be loaded for shipment te 
South America. Negotiations for the shipment of 40,000 tons 
of Connellsville coke are pending, and will probably tx 
closed during the current month. The contract already shippe 
is the second consignment which the Consolidated Co. has 
handled in the past two months, the first cargo being 450( 
tons sent in the early part of June. While the first. carg: 
went to the Argentine, the present shipment is understood t< 
be consigned to Chile. 

Portland, Me.—President W. L. Connell, of the Lackawanna 
Coal & Lumber Co., recently asked a group of bondholders 
to forego the interest for two years on their bonds, to extend 
the notes given for interest due last October, and also to 





‘contribute a six per cent. assessment on their stock. This 


meeting is one of a series that is being held all over th« 
country where groups of bondholders are located, to counter- 
act the projects of an element which does not hold with the 
plans of the present management. The outcome of such 
agitation President Connell pointed out might be a receiver- 
ship and forced sale under the hammer. He contends that 
the property is the most valuable of its kind in the world. 


Bismarck, N. D.—The state railroad commission recently 
heard arguments on the lignite coal rate case in this state. 
The various railroads interested in coal rates, as well as 
mine operators were in attendance. Attorneys for the Soo 
railroads presented evidence to show that the present rate 
which the operators claim is excessive is only reasonable 
They presented a complete statement of all their business for 
1914. Attorneys for the Northern Pacific also held the present 
rate to be reasonable and gave a brief outline of the effect 
of the recent supreme court decision on the railroad business. 
The railroads will submit further data to the commission 
before a decision on the lignite rate is returned. A comparison 
will be made with rates in other states, which will be sub- 
mitted by the attorneys for the various roads. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The H. C. Frick Coke Co. is instruct- 
ing its firemen and boiler house attendants in the principles 
of economy and efficiency. The study classes of this company, 
which have been conducted for the past three years will hold 
a series of meetings throughout the plants of the Connellsville 
region to continue education along these lines. According 
to the plan which will probably be adopted, the boiler house 
men from four or five plants will meet at some central point, 
there to discuss boiler house problems and receive instruction 
in the economic use of fuel. Experienced’ fuel experts will 
meet with the men, giving short talks on the subject of 
fuel economy as well as conducting investigations into the 
question of better boiler house practice. I. C. Kelly, maste1 
mechanic of the company, and R. C. Lyop of Connellsville, 
will have charge of this work. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—An interesting and well vouched fo: 
story is going the rounds of the bituminous trade here. It 
was all due to the efforts made on the part of some shippers 
to secure the coal trade of Italy since England has shut oft 
all exports. One of the large Philadelphia shippers was 
particularly anxious to secure the contract for supplying on: 
of the government railways in Italy and for that purpose pai 
a visit to Rome. On the very day he arrived he was caugh' 
in an immense throng surging toward the street and whe!) 
he got to a position of vantage found it was the King’s 
automobile that had caused the commotion. And alongsid: 
of Victor Emmanuel sat E. J. Berwind, of the Berwind-Whit: 
Coal Mining Co., of Philadelphia. Mr. Berwind probably wa 
not talking shop to the King at the time, yet the othe 
Philadelphian concluded that anybody who expected to bea 
Mr. Berwind would have to be extra swift, so he came hom 
at once. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—An interesting fact disclosed in th: 
annual statement of President Thomas was that the Lehig! 
Valley Coal Co. mined 258,205 tons of bituminous coal las 
year, being a slight increase over the previous year. Thi 
coal, of course, was not mined on the line of the Lehig: 
Valley R.R., as none of the socalled anthracite roads has dire 
access to bituminous mines. While the above is not a larg 
tonnage, it is of interest when it is considered that with thi: 
exception no other large anthracite comnany has ever en 
gaged in the mining of bituminous coal. About 15 years ag’ 
the late George F. Baer purchased a large bituminous prop- 
erty in Somerset County, which it was reported was to b: 
reached by a line from Shippensburg. For some reason th: 
projected line was never started and some years later th 
Reading company disposed of the holdings without ever hav- 
ing made an effort at development. 
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General Review 
proach of fall season the only constructive feature in 
thraeite situation. Slightly firmer tone in bituminous, 
) it is still a buyer’s market. Exports continue to boom. 
d buying at interior points expected to cause a con- 
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© approach of the fall season is the one constructive 
in the anthracite situation. It is evident that many 
eferred orders must be released shortly, but until this 
rs no activity can be expected. At the moment only a 
curtailment, particularly among the individual oper- 
has saved a general demoralization. The large de- 
murrage bills, against even some of the big companies, is 
tancible evidence of how unusually dull the anthracite market 
has been. The better grade steam sizes are moving more 
freely and, while concessions by the individuals are still the 
rule, there is apparently not so much of this coal being placed. 
Some inquiries for anthracite exports are developing. The 
Lake shipments show a further increase, and the docks are 
more active than for a long time. At interior points like Ohio 
hard coal is being absorbed better than in previous years. 
Eastern bituminous buyers are still proceeding cautiously, 
and the trade continues marking time, though consumers are 
showing less disposition to hold out for bottom 
prices. However, it is distinctly a buyers’ market. Occasional 
tonnages are still going at sacrifice prices, in order to avoid 
demurrage, and as liberal inducements can be obtained as at 
any time this season. Consumption and demand at line points 
pparently better than at Tidewater. 


possibly 


are a 


The new British regulations, restricting exports still 
further, have stimulated renewed interest in the foreign 
business. In spite of the general tendency to belittle this 
business, it is clear that it is proving a potent factor in re- 
lieving the pressure in certain quarters. There has been 


ther spurt in the demand for high-grade coal for export, 
and the volume now moving in this direction is sufficient to 
prices fairly even. Evidence of the heavy shipping is 
in the situation at Hampton Roads, where some com- 
panics continue having difficulty in getting coal forward fast 
to meet their obligations. The increased demand for 
steamers has stiffened rates in the off-shore trade, while 
twise vessels continue sensitive to the fluctuating de- 
mand for coal, some unusually high figures being noted. 

is a slightly heavier demand in the Pittsburgh dis- 
there is plenty of free coal still available, and 
ions have not as yet been affected. While it cannot be 
hat there has been a positive turn for the better, the 
operations at the steel mills are undoubtedly creating 
a better sentiment, and the operators are taking a somewhat 
view as regards contract prices. Slack coal is not- 


enough 


grain 
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T mprovement in the Ohio situation continues, although 
very extensive, and buying continues conservative. 
ease appears to be general in all directions; domestic 
larger, while requisitions from manufacturing 
increasing and the railroads are taking a greater 
in order to handle the heavier traffic. The unusually 
have had a notably stimulating effect on the 
outlook. The extremely light Lake movement con- 
tinu e one acutely depressing factor in the situation. 
‘ually low prices recently in effect have apparently 
ed out. 
} ~ in the Middle West has been so generally delayed 
rections that there is danger of a serious congestion 
crops and coal start moving together, as must be 
very shortly; it is well established that stocks are 
ughout the country districts, and when the buying 
there will be a rush for coal. The heavy rainfalls 
early part of the month had a tendency to delay 
< and seriously interrupted deliveries in the country 
The rapid improvement in the iron and steel indus- 
been one of the most impelling constructive factors 
‘rent situation. 
r Ago—Business uncertainty has created a sharp 
ovement in anthracite. Derangement in coastwise 
n shipping has seriously disturbed the Eastern 
situation. Producers aggressively investigating 
ilities in the foreign markets. Sentiment generally 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 








Boston News Bureau—At the moment much of the good 
news has come out. The latest, the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Western railroad case, gives 
many increases, but not in every instance. The further heavy 
influx of gold from England is a feature. It is an encouraging 
sign to see England shipping gold here rather than estab- 
lishing a credit. If she continues this policy she will gain 
prestige the world over. The situation is still one that puzzles 
the brightest. Conservative men are extremely conservative. 
They are not inclined to make large commitments and yet 
they are not loud in protest. 

Iron Age—<Active buying at advancing prices has centered 
attention on the pig-iron market. Steel-making pig iron has 
led in tonnage and has advanced $1 a ton in nearly all markets 
except Chicago. Thus the heavy demand for openhearth steel 
which caused so abrupt a rise in billets is now also the dom- 
inant factor in pig iron. Some excitement has been added to 
the situation by a reported purchase of pig iron at Cleveland 
by the Steel Corporation, but confirmation of this report is 
lacking. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—It was a compara- 
tively big week in the Boston wool market, with sales of 
6,310,000 1b. More medium wools were sold than for the 
previous week. Prices are a shade firmer. That the market 
is in for a period of high value is the feeling practically 
throughout the trade. Trading seems to be pretty general on 
both domestic and foreign wool. There has been some specu- 
lation in noils in anticipation of army contracts. 

The Government Crop Report—The Government crop report 
as of Aug. 1 is highly encouraging. The estimated produc- 
tion of corn, wheat and oats is placed at 5,286,000,000 bu., 
which compares with previous years .as follows: 4,704,000,000 
bu. in 1914; 4,331,000,000 bu. in 1913; 5,272,000,000 bu. in 1912 
and 4,074,000,000 bu. in 1911. The production for the current 
year is 15% ahead of the average for the four preceding years 
and is worth approximately a half a billion dollars more than 
the average for the past three years. With the Dardanelles 
closed against Russian export the demand for our grain will 
also be of such proportion as to assure a very satisfactory 
price. 

Duns—Commercial progress would be more uniform were 
it not for the vagaries of the weather, especially in the 
East. Confidence, however, is not shaken by influences of a 
temporary nature, and apart from these handicaps, develop- 
ments continue mainly on the constructive side. Rarely have 
fundamental conditions been as scund as at present, and 
knowledge of this fact leads to the conviction that nothing is 
likely to permanently check the revival of general business 
activity. More shoe factories are running close to capacity 
and there is a noticeable revival in the wool industry. 

The Southern Lumberman—Reports from the several yellow 
pine manufacturing territories and from the consuming mar- 
kets are more uniform and more optimistic this week than at 
any time within the past two months. Stocks at the mills and 
on yards of both wholesalers and retail dealers are to some 
extent broken. The volume of hardwood business for July, 
while not what might have been desired, was nevertheless 
fairly satisfactory. 

Marshall Field & Co.—The month of August has started 
with a substantial gain in shipments as compared with those 
of a year ago. The “market week” and “style show” brought 
a large attendance of buyers from all sections of the country. 
Weather conditions have been decidedly unfavorable to retail 
selling. Collections are good. ; 

Bradstreets—Basic conditions continue to improve and 
feeling as to the future is. more optimistic, but withal, con- 
servatism, born of uncertainty as to results likely to follow a 
wet harvest, with some toning down of earlier exuberant crop 
estimates, is quite marked in grain-raising sections. So, on 
the one hand, country buyers are inclined to be cautious, 
while on the other, those hailing from metal manufacturing 
centers are more set upon going ahead. 











ATLANTIC SEABOARD 











BOSTON 

Market very dull and receipts are being applied almost 
exclusively to contracts. Buyers recognize this as a favorable 
time to secure concessions. Georges Creek and Pennsylvania 
grades unchanged. Water freights variable. Anthracite busi- 
ness fair. 

Bituminous—The Pocahontas and New River market is 
almost featureless. While the volume of coal moving off-shore 
is still large and is sufficient to hold prices fairly even there 
is almost no demand coastwise. There are perhaps fewer 
concessions heard than a fortnight ago, but that is due not 
so much to any firmer tendency as to the fact that shippers 
realize that even low prices will not stir up new business of 
any account. Receipts have been extremely light on account 
of the continued thick weather but now that cargoes are arriv- 
ing it is seen that practically all are being applied to contracts. 

Only a few orders are hanging fire and what buyers are 
in the market are proceeding very cautiously. Right now is 
probably as favorable a time as any this season for buyers 
to secure liberal inducements from most of the agencies. A 
few of the shippers with long established connections abroad 
did practically a normal business in July. 

The abundant supply of water is a factor in the August 
dullness that prevails in New England. Many industrial 
plants will go light on coal for several weeks to come. 

There is little news on Georges Creek. Loading for export 
has taken a spurt at Baltimore but otherwise the situation 


with the shippers is about normal for the season. There is 


no longer any difficulty about effecting prompt shipment. 

The houses which handle the Pennsylvania grades are 
watching this market very closely with a view now to next 
year. There is an increasing disposition on the part of 
buyers to look into the merits of high-grade coals from the 
Pennsylvania districts and unless the present differential 
with Southern coals is reduced there is likely to be an 
expanding business in this direction another year. 

Water Freights from Hampton Roads to Boston are quite 
sensitive to the fluctuating demand for coal. Sailing ves- 
sels are scarcely heard from except in the case of small 
coasters loading at New York, and barges and steamers are 
carrying practically all the coal; 75c. to Boston is quoted as 
the market on bottoms 2500 tons upwards; $1.25@1.50 has 
been paid on 500-ton vessels, New York to Calais and East- 
port, Me., an unusually high rate. 

Authracite—The larger companies have a better supply of 
orders than was anticipated. Shipments are made promptly 
but there is enough business so that anthracite-carrying 
barges are not so easy to secure for bituminous loading. In- 
dividual shippers are still offering material concessions but 
very little of such coal has been placed here. Retailers are 
making exertions to get customers to accept deliveries now 
in order to relieve the congestion that is usual in the early 
fall. 

Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as 


follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 

Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........... $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.40@2.85 2.92% 3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.70 3.15 3.22 3.32 


MRS Sc 'isccs. 20s oe nesses sete Lagat 2.850 2.95 


$2.65@2.80 


Hampton Roads*. ........... oie Shes es 

BOR ii2ssnss Sica nnasow sunk ete er Pye" 3.50@3.63 

Providencet...... chime SAxee. mebetedeaeek. eteoniene 3.45@3.68 
* Fob. tOn cars. 


NEW YORK 

Some cheap bargains in bituminous. Export business con- 
tinues large but bunkering is slowing up. Anthracite season 
advancing. Prices still rule substantially below the circular. 

Bituminous—Opportunities favorable to the consumer con- 
tinue to offer themselves through the agency of demurrage 
coal. Some cargoes have been sacrificed in order to escape 
further losses by car demurrage. There are generally times 
throughout the year in the bituminous market when this is 
true so that the condition is not a new one. The bunkering 
tonnage has naturally fallen off here and with mining con- 
tinuing, even if on short time, some place must be found for 
the coal. 

Fortunately the export orders have come to the rescue and 
while a great deal is said about the bluff of this business it is 
nevertheless a fact that quantities of coal have been shipped 
to the belligerent nations and South American countries. It 
may be said that better prices are being obtained on this 
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class of business than on the regular local contract supviies. 
The open market quotations prove too strong a temptati: for 
the average consumer to overlook. Line bituminous ov} of 
New York is holding up well. The holders of contracts here 
seem to be scrupulous and their draughts on their allottments 
are normal. 

Current quotations are on the following basis: 


South Port M 
Amboy Reading St. George Prico 

Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3 40 $1.75. 1 95 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35, I 45 
Clearfield: 

Medium.............. 2.65@2.80 2.55@2.65 1.10@ 1.95 

Ordinary ............ 2.55@2.60 2.55@2.60 1.006110 
BPOAU TP OINEOUNLALS «05:5. cic x2 0s ue sc Glos oie wis © espace 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

South Forks.......... 2:O0@S205 2... ees. 1.35 1.50 

OSA ©, (ner i Ce | ler eres 1.201.935 

Barnesboro........... WMI, laiccckcuek — Weeks 1.1001 15 
Somerset County: 

Quemahoning....... i Se Same cierece see 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1 30 

Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
LE OC 0° Sa Re eee aera A A une cae “Woree mul oat 901.00 
Greensburg............. COE RMRETOO Svcs aces. “aiitoalamai 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... Se CS |) : Daaiae warns. Sean ats 
West Virginia Fairmont } 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 SO0(@ 90 
Fairmont mine-run.................. 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 .76@ .80 
ETERS FREE BOO lied ear er eas .. 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 90@ 95 
Western Maryland................ . 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 80, .85 


Anthracite—There remain but a few weeks more before 
there will be an evident stimulation in the market. With 
August half over this much needed change cannot be further 
away than the week following Labor Day. There are orders 
on the books of the retailers, some of which date back to 
April, which will surely have to be filled in September. When 
these orders are received the retailers will begin to buy but 
not until then. 

Mining operations have been limited to two or three days 
each week at most of the collieries. This is also true of some 
of the individuals. Lake shipments require the bulk of the 
prepared sizes now being produced and it is noted that each 
week’s lake report shows a very satisfactory tonnage. Con- 
versely the New York market absorbs the steam sizes, es- 
pecially rice and barley. The better grades of these coals 
are in strong demand and prompt loading is out of the ques- 
tion. This situation will clear a little when full mining is re- 
sumed but the prospects are that there will be no over-abund- 
ance during the entire winter. . 

Pea coal is a drug at the present and is going into stock. 
There is no large accumulation of domestic sizes at the load- 
ing ports and there is little local demand, yet prices have 
held well. In some cases chestnut has sold lower than either 
stove or egg. Of the three stove may be said to be the 
leader. 

Export inquiries calling for broken and steamboat coal 
receive little attention. The broken output is being absorbed 
on gas-house and manufacturing contracts and steamboat is 
unprofitable to produce. 

Following are the average quotations af the week: 


Upper Ports—— 





Lower Ports 








Cireular Individual Circular Individual 
RIGKORS i oockoe soe $5.00 
MEN co cena ens a; 50a $4.70@5.20 5.25 
BUONO oe swsiasileeciteicacs Eee 4.90@5.20 5.25 
oe er ame 5.45 4.85@5.45 5.50 
LT SEL ea aries Dawe 3.50 2.70@2 95 3.50 
Buckwheut...<......... 2.5 2.00@2 25 2.80 
MRR rt Te as rs ig are ate 2.25 1.70@1.85 2.30 
REIN 5 as ool Sas ee 1.75 1.45@!1.70 1.80 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite continues dull, although some sizes are stronger. 
Cheap coals not so active, and pea shows slight tendency to 
tighten. Collections extremely poor. Bituminous quiet, but 
slack somewhat scarce. Exports continue to increase. 

Anthracite—While the shutting down of the collieries, 
especially those of the individuals, is all that has kept the 
trade from being thoroughly demoralized for the past three 
or four weeks, this cessation of mining is being felt an: there 
is probably less very cheap coal in the market tn for 
some time, excepting chestnut, sales of even the s nallest 
quantity of this still being reported at the April price. We 


know of one recent sale of 1200 tons of stove and 1°'0 fons 
of chestnut at April rates, the latter size making th: order 
attractive; shipments on this order are to be made it the 
seller’s convenience. 

Broken and the steam sizes are being absorbeo while 
egg and stove are still causing little trouble, espec lly 4% 
it is reported that shipments to the New England narket 
are improving. The pea coal situation is progressine rather 
favorably, although the individuals show little dispes 10” to 
allow the large companies to secure the business their 
price of $2 and tax. The former’s price has advanced 1° or 19¢ 
per ton in many instances, but is the same amount ©: —_ 

me 


is now practically accepted as circular—the $2 rate. 
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sons for the slightly improved business is the amount 


the ! 
of c being bought by various institutions in and around 
Phil phia. This seems to be the season for laying in their 


ply 
=, demurrage bills are coming in from the railroads 
for 5 that were held at the scales pending disposition, and 
ippers realize more than ever just what a dull siege 
they have been going through. While the smaller operators 
en great sufferers in this respect, it is known that at 
Jeast one of the largest companies has been penalized thou- 
sal of dollars. There are no “free lists” these days. 

: understood that considerable coal is being stored at 
ori ltichmond piers for reconsignment when business braces 
his costs the shippers 5c. per ton to dump, 10c. per ton 
to pick up and le. per ton per month for storage. 

ileetions remain poor and probably will continue so until 
fa A careful canvass of the trade shows that few can 
bonrst of any improvement. The circular prices, to which the 


the 


ha\ 


state tax of 24%c. per ton should be added, are as follows: 
Line Tide Line Tide 
BrokONs<csecseacess $3.40 $4.65 DOLE EEE CE $2.50 $3.25 
Dante ete eos 3.65 4.90 Buckwheat... 1.25 2.25 
ROVE. ore wse we ateuiers 3.90 4.90 Ee ere .85 1.75 
Ch eee 4.05 5.15 PIONS 6a ois) a.'6 0286.8 .50 1.50 
Rituminous—The only noticeable feature of the market 
the past week was the tightening of slack coals. This was 
probably due to lack of demand for the three-quarter sizes 
and 2S a consequence had a tendency to raise the price of 


slack from five to ten cents a ton. Outside of this slight stir 
the market still seems to be marking time, although some 
quarters report a continuation of the increase in tonnage noted 
last week. 

The trade is now looking toward fall when a real boost 
is expected. In the meanwhile the export business continues 
in increasing volume, especially so since the British Govern- 
ment has issued its Orders in Council prohibiting any exports 


t all effective Sept. 1, and the inquiries are now coming in, 
in greater numbers than usual. In this work the Government 
itself is assisting to some extent through our consular agents 


abroad, whose reports are printed and forwarded to the various 
mining interests. There is hardly an American consul who 
does not weekly report of opportunities to secure coal business. 

The Commissioners of Navigation in their monthly report 
announce the shipment of 171,127 tons of bituminous coal to 
foreign shores as compared with 59,855 tons last year. Ship- 
ments to coastwise points amounted to 259,788 tons as against 
266,270 tons in July of last year. 


The current prices are as follows: 
Georses Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. $1.15@1.25 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... .70@ .80 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. ‘85@ .95 
Somerset (ordinary)... .. 1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run. 75@ .80 
West Va. Freeport....... .85@ .95 Fairmont slack.......... 50@ .60 


BALTIMORE 


\ slow improvement noted here. Export movement holds 
good, Anthracite déalers pushing in delayed deliveries. 


There can ne longer be a doubt but that business condi- 
tions are improving. There is a better line of inquiry, less 
hageling for bottom prices, and an increasing d@¢mand on con- 
tracts. There is still much to be desired but there is a de- 
eidedly better tone. 

rhe remarkable export movement holds up in good shape. 
During July a total of 251,485 tons was loaded as cargo coal 


for foreign ports. For the first six workings days of August 
a total of 54,856 tons was put in foreign bottoms as cargo 
fuel. in addition to 7010 for bunker use. Prospects are that 
Aucust or September will exceed July movement, the ban-. 
ner month, when 309,000 tons was sent out on export. 
nthracite men are showing more life and some fair 
or s are coming in mainly for early fall delivery. In the 


Mecptime that part of the trade is pushing in delayed de- 
liv Ss wherever the opportunity offers so as to be free for 
th ill rush. 

HAMPTON ROADS 


port shipments to Italy continue heavy. Coastwise 


movment fair. No change in prices. Dumpings for month 
of ty reach the enormous figure of 1,562,330 tons, breaking 
all ‘ormer reeords. 

‘ movement from Tidewater piers during the week has 
not en as heavy as expected but there have been a number 
ol e cargoes loaded for both coastwise and foreign ports. 
Th iS practically no change in prices although the demand 


‘On cues heavy for export coal. The accumulation on the 
va ( yards is still somewhat light and a number of the 
rs are having difficulty getting coal forward fast enough 
Vo t: .e eare of vessels promptly on arrival. 


With the total dumping of the three piers at Hampton 


amounting to 1,562,330 tons for the month of July, all 
These 


us records for heavy dumpings were broken. 
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figures are about 125,000 tons above those for June, which 


was the record month. As is usually the case the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. dumped more coal than the other two roads 
combined and while both the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Virginian showed an increase over their June figures the 
Norfolk & Western showed a slight decrease. The movement 
over the Norfolk & Western piers amounted to 825,910 tons, 
the Virginian 300,190 tons and the Chesapeake & Ohio 436,230 
tons. Of the total July movement the largest percentage of 
the export coal was taken by Italy, a greater part of this 
coal being for the railways and navy. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 











Railroad Aug. 7 July 10 July 17 July 24 July 31 
Norfolk & Western. Te 135,357 174,822 180,090 197,913 188,593 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 110,861 76,397 116,862 96,627 84,018 
VIV@INIAH.. «ok coc ces 64,397 57,467 78,710 86,523 39,335 

ROGaie it eer ecees 310,515 308,686 375,662 381,063 311,949 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Plate freights are practically the same as a week ago and 
a number of charters were effected during this interval at or 
about recent quotations. Mediterranean freights are firmer 
owing to the increased demand for steamers for grain; Cuban 
and West Indian freights are also firmer on account of the 
scarcity of tonnage available for this business. 

The freight market is now quotable as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 

HAVONG icc ccc ccc. SP PIEGS Be Bermudas x. 006 cee cccs $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... S.00@S.50 Vera Cruse... . i. ccacs 3.25@3.75 
Cienfuegos............. . a3 .50 = a oder kaha od alares 3.25@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.5 [1 Se eee 8.40@8 .64 
CS ire aia 3 35@3. 50 Santos*. . ; +i lala 
Oe SNOMED ccescencnces OU Montev SR nsecunv 6 
BaIDAdOR oc. c ec ccccccss SOO Buenos Aires or La Plat: 48. 16@8 . 24 
WOMMMOWS ccc. s ocloveae. 3 00@3.50 Roeario................ 0@8 .64 

MAS a2 25/5 os cat aptirens 3.25 West Coast of Italy.. 9 :36@ 9.60 
BRNO foe c owe de es 3 25@3.50 Barcelona** | 8.64@8.88 
Guantanamo.. 3.25@3.50 Valparaiso or Callac. 6.50@7.00 
Demerara. . 4.50@5.00 Marseilles.. een : 8.88@ 9.12 


Nete—Teates noted i in bold face type are only cumenhinte. 

* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. + Quotations 
on Plate coal by British steamers. Neutral steamers are more difficult to ob- 
tain and the rates are always higher. Neutral owners prefer Buenos Aires. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 

Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Rosebank Valencia 2470 Ruth Tampa 2423 
Nordland Cardenas 1042 Common- 
G. E. Klinck Eastport 460 $1.35 wealth! RiverPlate 2183 8.28 
Geo. Pyman Barcelona 2508 Camlake' Italy 2086 8.64 
E. E. Briny Fort de St. Andrew Sw eden 3500 
France 1408 1 Or Virginia. 2 Colombia. 
Theenline Cay Francis 850 
A. B. Mit- Portsmouth, VIRGINIA (Including Hampton 
chell H. 397 .90 Roads) 
A.J. Trainer St. John, 
B. 336 S. Palmer Lisbon 2357 
Orkild Cuba 1622 Lexie Montevideo 2375 $8.16 
Glenmount Cuba 1246 Siljerstad! River Plate 2680 8.22 
Corby? River Plate 2279 8.22 
BALTIMORE Prag ie a 2231 
Skoglan olon 8 
Titania Italy 2173 Poe men ll — 
ntwerpen Denmar 26 w 1 ive 2 2 
Sitjerstad® River Plate 2680 $8.22 coven: fiyet Piste 2188 8.28 
Corby’ River Plate 2279 8.22 * Oe Baltimore 
Files (ee BE 
ongwen taly 3013 9. ATLAN AN 
M. Med’t’r. Spain 1939 ane nee 
North- Orion Italy 2081 $.12 
mount Havana 1172 Nikolaos Marseilles 2777 8.88 
J. A. Hooper San Diego 1321 G.E. Dudley Halifax 387 1.90 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from Hampton Roads - 
July 30 to Aug. 6: 


NORFOLK NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Alcana! Puerto Plata, Hermod Bridgetown 5000 
A. R. 5012: Fortunata Bagnoli 3700 
Weiringen? Buenos Aires 4193 Chas. G. 
Skogstad Canal Zone 5600 Endicott Maranham 1040 
Elio Genoa 4750 aoe a 
E. Starr Jones ee bea NEWPORT NEWS 
Goulandris = Maddalena Boniface Para 1038 
Affinita Maddalena 197 Berwindmoor Spezia 7100 
Ulysses Canal Zone 12,000 vulcano Genoa 7300 
- a 7 P 2142 Nea Hellas i _ 
‘ampbe ara 2 t tri 55 
Taher’ Canal Zone 5500 ‘Fanceed iat ; , e 
Andriana Buenos Aires 4160 1 Smokeless Fuel Co. 2W. Va. 
Celia Coronel 800 Coal Co. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Demand slightly increased and sentiment decidedly better, 
with contract prices a shade stiffer. Operations at 50 to 60% 
of capacity. 

There has been a slightly heavier demand for coal, in the 
aggregate, but there is still plenty of free coal in the market 
and prices for prompt shipment are not sensibly advanced. 
The consumption of the steel trade is large and has increased 
somewhat even in the past week, while as the mills get into 
smoother running order and approach the cold weather it is 


likely the coal consumption of the industry will pass all 
records. 
General business shows an improvement, and the local 


coal trade has become decidedly more hopeful as to the future, 
and somewhat stiffer in its views as to contract prices. The 
lake movement continues light and it is now doubted whether 
there will be any substantial increase in the rate of shipping 
at any time in the remainder of the season. The Pittsburgh 
district continues to turn out coal at between 50 and 60% 
of capacity. The demand on the Connellsville district for 
export coal is about the same as formerly. 

Pittsburgh district prices for prompt coal remain sub- 
stantially as follows: Slack, 50@55c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; 


nut, 95¢c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%-in., 
$1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. On con- 


tract to Apr. 1 mine-run is $1.05@1.15 and slack about 95c. 
BUFFALO 

slowly. No 

near 


improvement in 
the end of the 


Bituminous improving very 
sight in anthracite. Some promised 
month, 

Bituminous—There is a steady increase in the demand, but 
it comes slow. The fall trade is expected to be good, though 
the promise is not very positive yet. Some of the Allegheny 
Valley operators are now running half time and others are 
complaining of unsold coal on track. The shippers agree that 
the demand comes in strong some days and then drops off 
almost entirely. There are a good many iron furnaces, some 
of them idle for years, that are starting up and they will 
force a general activity if they go on. 

There is a perceptible improvement in the slack market. 
This was occasionally selling as low as 30c. a ton awhile 
ago, and now it sometimes brings 75c. This means that the 
very low figure is gone and will not return unless the mar- 
ket weakens again. Bituminous is still quotable at $2.70 for 
best Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine- 
run and $2.25 for slack. Allegheny Valley sizes are 25c. below 
Pittsburgh. The slack has not been quite as strong lately as 
Pittsburgh slack, but it is reckoned on a par with it in price 
generally. 

Anthracite—At present the Upper-Lake docks are not 
eager for cargoes, but the shippers are putting them in 
wherever they find room. The amount loaded here for the 
week again shows an increase, being 122,850 tons, which is a 
fair amount for midsummer. Some of the shipping docks are 
more active than they have been for a long time. It will be 
sometime before the city anthracite trade is active. Deal- 
ers have turned their attention to other business so far as 
possible and will let the trade take care of itself till fall. 

COLUMBUS 


Trade shows a little more activity in both domestic and 
steam lines. More stecking and retailers are buying to take 
eare of the demand. Prices unchanged. 

A slight improvement is reported during the past week. 
This is especially so in domestic circles where trade is in- 
creasing in volume. The tone of the market appears to be 
better all along the line and coal men generally believe that 
future prospects are brighter. 

In steam lines there is also an improvement as manu- 
facturing is growing better. Requisitions for manufacturing 
plants are larger and there is a tendency among purchasing 
agents to increase stocks. Railroads are taking a fair amount 
of fuel as the freight movement is increasing. Buying off the 
open market is still a rule in certain sections but some of the 
consumers are now showing a disposition to contract though 
only a few contracts are expiring. One of the best features 
is the absence of extremely low prices as was the case several 
months ago. 

Threshing in rural sections 
means a large consumption of coal. 


is now at its height which 
Rural dealers have been 


hurrying up orders as they are selling more coal than usual. 
The wheat and oats harvests are unusually big. 
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Many of the larger Gomestic consumers in the Citic. ape 
laying in their winter’s supply of fuel-and retail trace is 
active. There is a better demand because of the faily of 


natural gas in previous winters and householders are re: ypp. 
ing more and more to the use of coal. 

The Lake trade is not very active as there is still a 
quantity on the docks at the upper ports. The movement to 
the interior is slow. Many of the larger Lake produce:s are 
not taking any part in the trade as they do not wish to invest 
any more money. 

The anthracite trade is more active in central Ohio : 
tory. Many of the shippers report an increase of fully 50” 
in the demand as compared with previous seasons. This js 
especially true of certain residence sections of the 
cities. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pomeroy Wanawha Easter: Ohio 

Rescreened lump............ $1.45 $1.50 
Inch and a quarter.......... 1.35 1.35 $1.30 $1.25 
Three-quarter inch........ a 1.25 1.25 1.25 
| eager TRGCIN 1.15 1.25 1.15 
PRION 5 ao nn ersiaratewiere ae 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 
Nut, pea and silack.......... .65 .70 .65 at) 
SGAREGIRINGIE.. «<6. oiic5.ns cars : 55 .60 55 ) 

Mines have been working at about the following percent- 


ages of full capacity: 


Week Ended 
District July July July Aug. 
17 24 31 a 


ee Week Ended———~ 
District July July July Aug 
1G : 7 











9 
2 ‘ 7 
Hocking.... 25 25 15 25 Cambridge. 35 25 3) 30 
Jackson... 25 20 20 20 Masillon. . 30 25 25 25 
Pomeroy .. 40 40 35 25 Eastern O.. 50 55 50 30 





Crooksville. 20 20 20 30 
Average. . 
TOLEDO 

Both steam and domestic markets slightly better. 
injured by heavy rains. : 

The general improvement in the demand for coal continues 
though it is not extensive. The steam trade is showing some 
awakening although buying is very conservative. Many large 
concerns continue picking up bargain coal. There has been 
no indication here of any congestion nor does there seem to 
be any possibility of such a contingency. The heavy rains of 
the past two weeks has affected the crops noticeably. 

The Lake movement is lighter than it was and it has at no 
time this season been up to normal. Pocahontas coal is still 
in good demand but it is claimed that there is some shading 
of the increased August prices. 

CINCINNATI 

Domestic business slightly improved, although buying is 

still in small volume. Steam demand dull. 


Crops 


While the movement of the prepared grades is not up to 
normal, there has been a slight increase during the past 
week. Poor credit conditions among domestic consumers are 


probably responsible in part for slow buying by retailers, but 
stocks are so low that there must be a steady increase in 
buying from this quarter. The Lake trade is lagging behind 
normal. The improved domestic situation has not helped the 
domestic market and the additional screenings have been dif- 
ficult to place. Consumption among manufacturers in this 
section is not what it should be. 


LOUISVILLE 
Slight activity due to some delayed buying, 
though no higher. 


Prices firmer, 


A considerable improvement is noted in the Kentucky, field, 
though principally as to the volume of business done ther 
than in prices. This is the natural increase which co: not 
well be delayed longer and which in normal years is ~-losed 


up before now. 

Prices continue virtually unchanged, block rangin 
$1.25 to $2, according to quality, etce., though it is sa 
there is more being sold on the higher levels than he: 
Nut and slack is showing no variation of note. 


from 
that 


fore. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Prompt furnace coke has slumped further and ¢ 
quotations have become nominal. Iron and steel co! 
improved, but Connellsville coke market evidently : 
by continued erection of byproduct ovens. Producti: : and 
shipments increased. 

The general tone of the coke market has softened i 
The surplus stocks already mentioned have not eel! 
pated by a decrease in production, as was #xyected 


tract 
tions 
ected 


rther. 
lissi- 


ould 











\ugust 14, 1915 


ur, and prompt furnace coke has been a drug on the mar- 
. being freely offered at $1.50 while it is possible that even 


; price has been shaded in some instances. Nominal asking 

es on contract furnace coke are unchanged, but there has 

n no serious test as inquiry has amounted to practically 

hing. 

The operators are still convinced that there will be a heavy 

mand later, and fancy prices by the close of the year, based 

ihe increasingly favorable developments in the iron and 
el markets, but they have been expecting an improvement 

oke for a long time without encountering tangible results. 
is eertainly anomalous that Connellsville coke should re- 
ain so low, when the steel mills are operating practically at 
.pacity, and a firm pig-iron market has turned in the past 
stnight into a sharply advancing one. 

The only explanation is that byproduct coke has entered 

situation so largely as to make it improbable, in the 
nds of buyers, that Connellsville coke can become scarce. 

rrigan, McKinney & Co. last week signed a contract for 200 
,oppers byproduct ovens, to be erected as rapidly as pos- 

le at the firm’s site in Cleveland, where two merchant 

irnaeces are in operation and two more, with a steel plant, 

e under construction, to be finished early in the new year. 

he 200 ovens are to supply all four of the blast furnaces. 

The Connellsville coke market stands as follows, contract 

irnace quotations being practically nominal: Prompt fur- 
ice, $1.50; contract furnace to Oct. 1, $1.75; to Jan. 1, $1.85@ 

prompt foundry, $2.20@2.40; contract foundry, $2.25@2.60, 
vor net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 

wer Connellsville region in the week ended July 31 at 377,- 
i110 tons, an increase of 10,315 tons, and shipments at 373,182 
tons, an increase of 12,230 tons. 

Buffalo—There is a continuation of the good feeling in the 
trade, backed by many reports of a genuine stir in iron and 
steel. If this continues there will be as much coke called 
‘or as the ovens will want to turn out and prices will be firm. 
The price is advancing and nothing of fair quality can now be 
had at former quotations. The basis is best 72-hr. Con- 
nellsville at $4.30, with stock coke $3.35. 


Chicago—Gas house coke is quiet, but byproduct egg, stove 
ind nut have been in steady demand at good prices. Foun- 
dry coke has assumed a more determined stand, and prices are 
well maintained. Quotations are as follows: Byproduct, 
$4.65@5.10; Connellsville, $4.75; Wise County, $4.65@4.75; gas 
oke, $3.75@3.90, furnace, $4.85. 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 








GENERAL REVIEW 
Western situation quiet and shipments delayed by rainy 
weather. Confidence expressed in immediate future. Smoke- 
less coals still virile. Western steam sizes slow. Anthracite 
dull, 


The midsummer demand Has not bettered this week. Con- 
nuous rainfalls are proving detrimental -to a normal ab- 
rption of tonnage and have delayed threshing. Roads in the 
untry districts are in such a condition that hauling can- 
‘t be done. 
eded. The backwardness of harvesting in the northwest 
also causing delayed movement to that section. 
But despite adverse weather conditions, there is some im- 
svement On a small scale. Steel and manufacturing plants 
ich take a considerable amount of coal are showing mpre 
ivity; many steel plants in this territory are now oper- 
ing to capacity, and allied manufacturing lines are showing 
mpathetic improvement. Evidently heavy movement of 
h grain and coal will occur simultaneously this year, and 
s may cause a serious congestion. The steam trade, how- 
r, is still behind the domestic. 
The Chicago market is absolutely bare of consignment coal, 
ich shows a healthy state of affairs. Screenings are if any- 
‘g lower than last week, averaging between 65c. and 70c., 
h some shipments made at 60c. It is felt that the im- 
vement shown in the industrial situation and settlement of 
lding trade strikes in Chicago, will serve to strengthen 
screenings market very shortly. An advance in the prices 
iomestie sizes became effective with many operators Aug. 1. 
\n inerease is noted in the number of small orders which 
ms to indicate awakening interest on the part of the little 
sumer. In view of the general draggy conditions this sum- 
', prices have remained remarkably steady. Although the 
and is quiet, it is well established that there are very 
ll stocks throughout the country districts, and as soon as 
buying season once gets in full swing, there can hardly be 
question but that the market will improve quickly. 


About three weeks of hot dry weather is now, 
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CHICAGO 


Price advances have little effect. Indiana grades especi- 
ally slow. Anthracite heavy and no decision expected on the 
new rates for some time. 

The marking up of 10c. per ton on Southern Illinois coarse 
sizes effective Aug. 1 has had but little apparent effect as yet. 
Carterville operators are also asking $1.60 for lump and egg, 
and $1.65 for No. 1 washed, while most of the operators in 
Williamson County are seeking to obtain $1.50, with a good 
many shipments going forward at from $1.35 to $1.40. Screen- 
ings are ranging around 65c. to 70c., and if fine coal con- 
tinues downward, many Southern Illinois operators will prob- 
ably store screenings on the ground pending a better outlook. 
The Saline County mines are running about half time, with 
no change in prices, and domestic shipments are rather slow. 

No changes have been announced in Springfield district 
prices. Railroad tonnage for these mines has been somewhat 
below the minimum the last two weeks. Domestic lump 
shipments have been very slow, but screenings have gone 
forward in steady volume at prices ranging around 60 to 70e. 

The demand for Indiana coal in this market is below nor- 
mal and less shipments are going to Northwestern points. It 
was expected that there would be a revival of buying early in 
August, but it has not appeared. Domestic buying is slow, 
and the dealers have shown no tendency to place storage 
orders of any consequence as yet. 

Pocahontas and New River smokeless coals are still very 
strong and active, although sales agents expected a lull in 
the demand. Lump and egg are firm at $2.25, and mine-run, 
$1.40. Splint is firmer. 

Pennsylvania smokeless is being sold freely at July prices, 
but it is rumored a new circular will shortly be issued rais- 
ing quotations. 

Hocking lump is moving very slowly. There is a large 
tonnage of these coals at upper lake ports. Prices are fairly 
well maintained in the face of the adverse conditions. 

_ The keen competition for tonnage by the Kentucky ship- 
pers causes sales at most any price, and the situation still 
continues unhealthy. Lump coal is sold all the way from 
$1.25 to $1.90, but the range is not so wide on other sizes. 

It is said that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
not make a decision as to the reasonableness of the 25c. ad- 
vance in anthracite rates to Chicago until the case of the 
general anthracite rates and practices has been made public. 
Anthracite is very slow, and all-rail shippers to Chicago are 
absorbing the 25c. advance in freight rates, making no change 
in Chicago delivered prices, in order to compete with the 
docks. Buying at the end of July was of little moment, but 
there are some reports to the effect that the middle of August 
will see a considerable number of orders placed from the 
Chicago district and Ilinois points. Many inquiries have been 
made of wholesalers here regarding the effect the rate ad- 
vance would have on prices, and asking for advice as to 
whether or not stocking should be done in August. 


Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and 
Franklin Co. Springfield 


Knox and 


Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos 


Lump...... $1.50@1.60 $1.35@1.50 $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.50 $1.40@1.50 
Steam lump eee 1.25 1.15@1.30 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 
24 and 3-in. 

lump .... 1.25@1.35 haces 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 
1}-in. lump. ata 1.25 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 
Bae... :: 1.50@1.60 1.35@1.50 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.25 
Nut | 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.35 (95@1.10 .90@1.10 1.00@1.10 
No.lwashed 1.40@1.50 Sekar 1.45@1.50 sie ener 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 ae 1.35@1.45 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.60 eg Sans ane 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 sua ree herr Pee 
Mine-run... 1.10 1.05@1.10 .85@ 95 .85@1.00 .85@1.05 
Screenings.. .60@ .70 .65@ .75 60@ .75 .65@ .70 65@ .75 

Harrisburg : Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. IE. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump...... $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.90 32 25 $1.75@2.00 $1.40@1.60 
l}-in.lump. 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.35 ee 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.35 
Egg........ 1.85@1.50 1.15@1.35 2.25 1.25@1.35 1.00@1.10 
Nut...... pe .90@1.10 Puea. pane eaua 
No. 1 nut 1.25@1.35 ey Fas : Wea 
No. 2 nut 1.25@1.35 se erie : 
Mine-run... 1.10 .90@1.15 1.25@1 45 1 25@1.35 .90@1.05 
Screenings 60@ .70 .50@ 


.70 eS i 
West Va. Splint 3 and 4-in lump, $1.25@1.35; 1}-in lump, $1.15@1.20. 
Lake Receipts—Receipts by Lake for the week ended 

















Aug. 10 and for the season, this year and last year, were 
as follows: 
915 1914 
Hard Soft Hard Soft 

RING Pisa e Sa Sabai 13,097 8,771 30,486 
OE a 5,402 4 aa 4,600 ie : 
Oe CoS eee aera te 10,029 6,448 
PS OS re 9,050 16550  wneex Seek 
SRORNR ri cot cence 0 “waa 1,615 9,450 
DRIGEEG ene cedeicctew | ceeees 9,137 10,231 

Week's total. ........:. 27,549 46,383 35,086 26,129 

August total.......... 27,54 55,388 55,632 : 31,429 

Season total.......... 406,948 282,628 357,344 367,737 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
Anthracite shipments for July and the first seven months 
of 1914-15 were as follows: 








July 7 Months-——— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 

Phila. & Reading..... 839,554 831,965 6,252,825 6,863,613 
Lehigh Valley...... 1,024,611 1,026,225 7,324,459 7,181,300 
Cent. R.R. of N.J..... 597,992 708,891 4,396,841 5,097,978 
Del. Lack. & West.... 542,775 326,771 5,111,383 5,425,277 
Del. & Hudson...... 697,803 671,682 4,501,595 4,087,557 
Pennsylvania......... 369,550 406,760 3,339,504 3,623,848 
ae - 660,010 717,201 4,407,092 4,707,228 
Ont. & Western... 201,910 202,362 1,195,810 1,350,845 





4,934,205 5,391,857 36,529,509 38,337,646 
Stocks at Tidewater July 31 were 636,384 tons. 
SAULT STE. MARIE 
Anthracite shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals 
for July amounted to 315,374 tons and bituminous 1,759,178 
tons. 
THE CAR SITUATION 
The total surplus of idle coal cars as of Aug. 10 was 
74,488 and the shortage 414. 
I Cc. C. No. 6429—Parlin & Orendorff Co. 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co., Et al. 
Carload rate of $1.60 per ton on coke from Indianapolis, 
Ind., to Canton, Ill., not found unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
Complaint dismissed. 


vs. Cleveland, 


criminatory. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
from Illinois Mines to Omaha, Neb, and other points. 
Proposed increase, from $2.05 to $2.25 per net ton, in the 
rate on bituminous coal from points on the Southern Railway 
in the Belleville district in Illinois to Omaha, Neb., and points 
grouped therewith, found to have been justified. 
I. Cc. C. No. 7408—Reeves Coal Co., vs. Pere Marquette R.R. 


525—Coal rates 


Co., et al. 
A shipment of bituminous coal en route from La Follette, 


Tenn., to Vermilion, S. D., was ordered reconsigned to Ghent, 
Minn. Defendants failed to effect the reconsignment and 
higher charges were collected than would have accrued if 
complainant’s instructions had been followed. Reparation 


awarded. 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 

July 30—The attention of the coal industry during the past 
week has been concentrated upon the Government’s legis- 
lative efforts to limit prices, the chief new feature of which 
has been the decision of Mr. Runciman, at the eleventh hour, 
to partly include existing contracts within the scope of the 
act, after repeatedly declaring that he could consider noth- 
ing of the kind. No doubt the measure will cause much dis- 
satisfaction in various ways, but the whole industry will 
‘doubtless be relieved to find that it knows the worst. The 
passage of the bill, which received the Royal assent yesterday, 
will at least enable traders to realize their actual position 
under the new measure and afford a basis upon which much 
business, which was suspended pending definite knowledge as 
to the intentions of the Government, can now be completed.— 
“The Iron and Coal Trades Review.” 

July 298—Business is virtually at a standstill as colliery 
Owners are unable to accept fresh orders for prompt de- 
livery. Colliery outputs are limited and as the authorities are 
taking a large proportion of the production, there is no pros- 
pect of a change for some little time. The following are the 


nominal quotations: 


Best Welsh steam.... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $6.96@7.20 
Best seconds............ Nominal US Ea eae apt ea 6.72@6.96 
LSS [eee eee $6.96@7.20 Best Cardiff smalls...... 5.37@5.64 


4.44@4.80 


Best dry coals.......... 6.72@7.20 Cargo smalls.. 

The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Chartering is much restricted owing to the 
scarcity of coal Rates are nominally as follows: 
Gibraltar......... $3.86 Naples.......... $3.96 St. Vincent....... $4.32 
Marseilles....... 3.48 Alexandria....... 4.20 RiodeJaneiro.... 5.52 
Algiers........... 389 Port Said........ 4.08 Monte Video..... 5.28 
Genoa..........-. G49 Jao Palmas...... 4.08 River Plate...... 5.52 


FINANCIAL 








Louis Rocky Mountain ®, 
Pacific Co. 


(Seventh Annual Report—Year ended June 30, 1914.) 

President J. van Houten reports for the year ended Sept. 15 
as follows: 

Res.its—The gross earnings were $2,457,178 [showing 
increase of $217,694]; net earnings, $823,517. After deducting 
fixed charges, reserves for depreciation, ete., there is a net 
income for the year of $229,180. 

Reduction of Liabilities—The company paid to the sinking 
fund Apr. 1, 1914, 3c. per ton on all coal mined during the 
preceding year, with which the trustee purchased and retired 
$47,000 bonds. Two-thirds of this amount was voluntarily 
paid in, as the mortgage requires the payment of only le. per 
ton of coal mined. 

Improvements and Betterments—The disbursements during 
the year for improvements, betterments, additions, equipment, 
ete, at all the mines aggregated $109,886, of which $55,710 
went for electrical equipment and power plants. 

Sale of Railway—Change in Mortgage—The bondholders 
have been advised by circular of the plan of the directors 
(a) to sell the property of the St. Louis Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Ry. to Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co. for $3,000.- 
000 Atchison 4% first mortgage gold bonds (a first lien on the 
property sold), and $50,000 in cash; and (b) to amend the gold 
mortgage of July 1, 1905, in a manner to enable the sale, to 
increase the annual sinking-fund payment to 3c. per ton of 
coal mined instead of 1c., and also to terminate the authority 
to issue additional bonds for extensions or betterments of the 
railway. 

Electric Power—yYour board has contracted with the Trini- 
dad Electric Transmission Ry. & Gas Co. for all of the power 
used at your mines at a figure, which will not only enable us 
to make some saving in operating cost, but will also diminish 
the cost of opening new mines from time to time, as it will 
do away with the necessity of building individual power 
plants. 

Dividends—The regular 5% for the year was paid on the 
préferred stock and 1% was paid on the common stock. 

Outlook—The condition of our properties is satisfactory in 
every way. The market for coal in the Southwestern portion 
of the United States showed some improvement, and for coke 
a substantial increase over previous year, but there was 
almost a complete suspension of shipments to smelters, rail- 
roads and other customers in Mexico on account of the war 
and unsettled conditions in that country. 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


St. 








1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 
Coal mined (tons)....... (?) 1,326,521 1,167,985 1,257,052 
Coke produced (tons) .... (?) 153,510 69,655 103,327 
Coal and coke sales rev. 
from transport’n, etc... $2,276,868 $2,141,9313 $1,812,573 $2,010,115 
Cost, expenses and taxes... 1,633,661 1,621,999 1,304,819 1,382,125 
Net earnings.......... $643,207 $519,914 $507,754 $627,990 
Other income......... 180,310 97,571 98,335 88,505 
: Total = income.... $823,517 $617,485 $606,089 $716,168 
nterest charges....... > ~ On i 372,168 
Other deductions..... 468,894 385,956 388,368 \ 14,952 
Reserved for deprecia- 
tion and renewals 107,443 113,294 101,700 101,012 
Pref. dividends (5%) ..... 50,000 SOQQGG bewees hay 
Common dividends (1%) . TOOQO) eae we wine ae 
BarWR. cicciisck oe $79,180 $68,235 $116,021 $227,156 
CONSOLIDATED BA:ANCE SHEET, JUNE 30 
1914 1913 Liabilities— 
Assets— 3 $ St. L.R.M. & P. 
Property and C , 


0. 
Common stock. 10,000,000 10,000 


equipment. . .a12,285,762a19,448,630 
1,000,000 1,000) "? 





Invest. in sub. Preferred stock 

RA hen nite ae 301,782 320,877 First M. bonds. 7,559,000 7,60 v 
Invest. in and Accts. and wages 

adv. to St. on ee 160,530 158 

L R. Mt. & Notes payable... ........ 1 

PAC TRY. 5.60% a7,234,201 a Accured int., ete 190,425 190," 

BON cis caesios 413,810 389,560 Pref. stock divs. 12,529 12, 
Accts. receivable 242,579 245,088 Sundry accounts 23,483 & 
Coal and coke Reserved fordepr 535,583 561,’ 

on hand...... 11,543 11,449 Surplus........ 1,045,650 969,571 
Sundry accounts 13,201 9,532 ——x“-“(( “—- 
Mater. and sup- Total........ 20,527,200 20,511,°"5 

plies......... 24,322 86,742 

Total........ 20,527,200 20,511,878 


a The St. Louis Rocky Mountain & Pacific Ry. Co. is being operated by 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. under an option to purchase prior to Jul: 
1915, the consideration being $3,000,000 4% bonds of A. T. & S. F. Co., payable «- 
of Aug. 1, 1913; also a cash payment of $50,000 for materials and supplies on ha id 


Aug. 1, 1913. : 
Note—For previous annual report of the company see Vol. V, p. 924. 
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ie purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
ormation of prospective purchases and prices with a 

lo affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
viel stability and inculcating sound business principles 
‘he coal trade. 


Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
ing up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
le gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


CIty, 


No Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1012 Geo. M. Kellogg Co. Pleasant Hill Mo. 20 (cars)e 243 
1034 Board of Education........... Youngstown Ohio 5,000 243 
10:3 L. A. Budlong Co. hicago Ill. 12(ecars) 116 
1041S Colin Gardner Paper Co. Middletown Ohio 50,000 116 
1123 Indiana State Sch. of Deaf Indianapolis Ind. 4,000a 158 
1190S. Ohio B. Administration Columbus Ohio 20,000 244 
1205 E, D. Skinner Sawyer N. D. 100 244 
1210 The County Government Buffalo Minn. 100a 245 


i Indicates bituminous. 2? Per month. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


1021—Kansas City, Mo.—The Western Sash & Door Co. an- 


nounce that they will not contract as previously noted (p. 77). 
Address, F. J. Huttig, Western Sash & Door Co., Independence 
Rd. & White Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

1050—Kansas City, Mo.—Baker & Lockwood advise that no 
definite time has been set for letting this contract (p. 116), 
nd that they may confine their purchases to the open mar- 
Address Pur. Agt. C. R. Summerville, Baker & Lock- 
vood, Wyandotte and 6th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

+105t—Zanesville, Ohio—This contract (p. 116) will be let 
to local dealers who are able to make deliveries to the school 
buildings as required. Address Clk. C. J. Weaver, Bd. of Edu., 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

+1058S—Plymouth, Mass.—Bids have been received on this 
contraet (p. 116), which provide for furnishing the county 
commissioners with coal, as follows: 


Pocahontas 
Lehigh or Equal 
Egg Coal Grade 
Ii. P. Reed Lumber Co., No. Abington $6.40@6.60 $4.95 
LD El. Craig PEG MOULNs by6 acces ee 2s 6.65 4.25 
nes Millar & Co., Plymouth....... 6.95 wag 
|. Alden Co., 94 Milk St., Boston.. 6.45 @6.65 4.20 


No notice has been received of any award as yet. Address 


‘ nty Comr. Lyman P. Thomas, Plymouth, Mass. 
1060—Louisville, Ky.—This contract (p. 116), which pro- 
‘s for furnishing B. F. Avery & Sons with six months’ 
ply of nut and slack coal, will not be awarded until about 
15. Address Pur. Agt. J. W. Roelker, B. F. Avery & Sons, 
usville, Ky. 
t1068S—New York, N. Y.—AIll the bids on this contract 
117, 248) have been rejected and new bids requested, 
h were opened Aug. 13. The amount of tonnage involved 
been reduced from 3000 gross tons of egg coal to 1509 
Address Dock. Comr. R. A. C. Smith, Pier A, North 
r, New York. 
*!125—Columbus, Ohio—All the bids on this contract (p. 
. Which provides for furnishing the Department of Public 
'y with 1250 tons of the best quality lump coal, have been 
¢ ted because of the reduction in freight rates of 15c. on 
‘he Hocking Valley Ry., which it is believed will affect the 
cost of the coal here. The new bids have been readvertised 
‘oO: and will be opened Aug. 17. The bids received on the 





ent schedule were as follows: General Hocking Fuel Co.. 
Columbus, West Virginia mine-run, $1.60; Hatton, Brown & 
Co., Columbus, Logan nut and slack, $1.45; Logan mine-run, 


‘1; John M. Taylor Coal Co., Columbus, Hocking mine-run, 
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$1.55; National Coal Co., Cleveland, Cambridge Hocking mine- 
run, $1.70; Victoria Coal Co., Columbus, Hocking nut, pea and 
Slack, $1.23; Hocking mine-run, $1.53; New York Coal Co., 
Columbus, Hocking mine-run, $1.65; Moreland Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, West Virginia mine-run, $1.58; Fletcher, Willaims Coal 
Co., Columbus, West Virginia nut, pea and slack, $1.12; West 
Virginia mine-run, $1.45; Elk Coal Co., Columbus, Cambridge 
Hocking, mine-run, $1.44; Hocking mine-run, $1.48; E. A. Cole 
& Co., Columbus, West Virginia mine-run, $1.64; Hocking 
mine-run, $1.64. Address Dir. of Public Safety B. L. Bargar, 
City Hall, Columbus, Ohio. 

$1143—Spokane, Wash.—Bids on this contract (p. 199), 
which provides for furnishing coal for Lewis and Clark and 
North Central High Schools and Boulevard Park School were 
received until 7:30 p.m., Aug. 9. A certified check for $100 was 
required with each bid. Address Secy. E. A. Thomas, Bd. of 
Edu., Spokane, Wash. 

#1146—Wichita, Kan.—This contract (p. 199), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with ap- 
proximately 2500 tons of bituminous and semibituminous coal 
will be awarded Aug. 16. Address Clk. J. L. Leland, Bd. of 
Edu., City “all, Wichita, Kan. 


New Business 


#$1233—Dickinson, N. D.—The School Board at this place 
received bids until noon Aug. 10 for furnishing 500 tons of 
either mine-run or screened lignite coal, to be delivered at the 
local school buildings during the ensuing year. The success- 
ful bidder will be required to furnish a bond for $200. Ad- 
dress Clk. L. R. Mernitt, Bd. of Edu. Dickinson, N. D. 

1234—Kansas City, Mo.—The Consumers SGread Co. at this 
place consumes about 150 tons of coal per month, which they 
are at present buying in the open market, but are willing to 








consider a proposition for contracting. Cherokee slack coal 
is used. Address Pres. B. Howard Smith, Consumers Bread 
Co., Orear-Leslie Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

1235—Chieago, lii.—The American Linseed Co., of South 
Chicago, will contract about Sept. 15 for their annual re- 
quirements of coal, involving approximately 15,000 tons. Il- 


linois or Indiana mine-run coal is used, and the contract will 
extend over one year. Address Purchasing Agent, American 
Linseed Co., South Chicago, III. 

1236—Kansas City, Kan.—The packing house of Sulzberger 
& Sons at this place will not enter into a contract this year, 
but are willing to consider propositions to furnish their fuel 
requirements. They consume about 200 tons of slack coai per 
day. Address Purchasing Agent, Sulzberger & Sons, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

#$1237—Hamilton, Ohio—The Municipal Light and Power 
Plant at this place usually contracts some time in Septem- 
ber for their annual requirements of coal, amounting to 
from i0,000 to 15,000 tons. Nut and slack grades are re- 
quired and the usual price is $1.80 per ton. Address J. O’Toole, 
Municipal Light and Water Plant, Hamilton, Ohio. 

#1238S—Delaware, Ohio—The Board of Education for Dela- 
ware Township will receive sealed bids for furnishing coal re- 
quired for various school buildings during the ensuing year 
until’ 8 p.m. Aug. 14. 3ids are requested on Hocking, West 
Virginia, or Sunday Creek forked coal. Address Clk. E. E. 
Moeller, Delaware Township, Bd. of Edu, Delaware, Ohio. 





#+1239—Brookings, S. D.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners, will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 7, for furnishing 


100 tons of bituminous, and 20 tons of anthracite coal. <Ad- 
dress County Audr. F. H. Ripley, Bd. of County Comrs. Brook- 
ings, S. D. 

+1240—Bellwood, Penn.—The Board of Education of Bell- 
wood received sealed bids until 8 p.m., Aug. 6, for furnishing 
approximately 200 tons of bituminous mine-run coal to be de- 
livered to the local school as required during the ensuing year. 
Address, Secy., E. N. Root, Bd. of School Dirs., School Dist. of 
Bellwood, Bellwood, Penn. 





1241—Kansas City, Mo.—The Atlas Oats Co. at this place is 
buying coal in the open market, and will probably continue 
doing so, but is willing to consider a proposition covering 





mw 
CO 
ran 


nut coal per week. Address 
and Santa Fé St., 


two cars of Cherokee lump or 
Purchasing Agent, Atlas Oats Co., 8th 
Kansas City, Mo. 
+1242—Jamestown, N. 
receive bids until 2 p.m., 


D.—The county government will 
Sept. 1, for furnishing 150 tons of 
lignite and 75 tons of smokeless. Bids should be submitted 
f.o.b. cars at Jamestown, and also delivered in bins at the 
court house. A bid on 20 tons of anthracite stove coal will 
also be received. Address County Auditor, Jamestown, N. D. 

1243—Crystal Falls, Mich.—The Municipal Light and Wa- 
ter Plant at this place usually contracts some time in Sep- 
tember for annual requirements of coal amounting to about 
150 tons. Furnace coal is used almost exclusively, and the 
usual price is $8.25 per ton. Address City Clk. W. J. Gribble, 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 

+1244—Delaware, Ohio— The county commissioners re- 
ceived sealed bids up to noon, Aug. ‘9, for furnishing 240 
tons of 3-in. coal and 40 tons of washed nut, f.o.b. cars at 
Leonardsburg, Ohio. Address County Audr. W. D. Aldrich, 
Leonardsburg, Ohio. 

#$1245—Missoula, Mont.—The Board of Education at this 
place received sealed bids until 10 a.m., Aug. 13, for furnish- 
ing between 250 and 300 tons of coal to the high school build- 
ing or gymnasium as may be required during the ensuing 
vear. Address Secy. A. J. Violette, Bd. of Trustees, County 
High School, Missoula, Mont. 

$1246—Fairmort, N. D.—The School Board here received 
bids until noon, Aug. 10, for furnishing two carloads of stove 
coal, one to be delivered in August and the other in January. 
Address Clk. F. E. Crafts, Bd. of Edu., Fairmont, N. D. 

$1247—Jacksonville, Ill—The Board of Education here 
received sealed bids until noon, Aug. 10, for furnishing coal 
to the public schools during the ensuing year. Mine-run and 
3-in. lump are required. Address Clk. R. L. Pyatt, Bd. of 
Edu., Jacksonville, Ill. 

#$124S—Lake Park, Minn.—The Board of Education will 
receive bids until 6 p.m., Aug. 16, for furnishing 60 tons of 
Hocking Valley lump coal to be delivered on or before Sept. 1. 
Address Secy. Kristofer Delager, Bd. of Edu., Lake Park, Minn. 

#$1249—Ellwood City, Penn.—The Board of Education re- 
ceived sealed bids until 8 p.m., Aug. 13, for furnishing three- 
quarter lump, mine-run, pea and slack coal, to be delivered 
to the local schools as follows: Lawrence, 125 tons; Central 
school, 100 tons; West End, 50 tons; Circle, 50 tons; North 
Side, 40 tons. Address Secy. W. J. Moore, Bd. of Edu., Ellwood 
City, Penn. 

#$1250—Falls City, Neb.—The Board of Education received 
bids until Aug. 12 for furnishing 250 tons of steam coal for 
the high school and 125 tons of screened lump for the other 
75 tons of lump coal to be delivered immediately 
ind 50 tons the first of the year. Address Secy. F. Brecht, Bd. 
of Edu., Falls City, Neb. 

1251—Redfield, Iowa—The Independent School District will 
bids until 2 p.m., Aug. 16, for furnishing approxi- 
one carload to be delivered by Sept. 
15 and the balance as required. Address Clk. R. V. Seaman, 
Independent School District, Redfield, Iowa. 

1252—Minot, N. D.—Sealed bids were received until 2 p.m., 
Aug. 10, for furnishing lignite coal to Schools Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
4 of the Burlington School District No. 7. Address Clk. W. E. 
Gross, Burlington School District No. 7, Minot, N. D. 


Contracts Awarded 

Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 

+No 691—Watervliet, N. Y.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 877, 
1083), which provides for furnishing the Watervliet Arsenal 
with coal during the year ending June 30, has been awarded 
to the Peterson & Parker Coal Co., Troy, N. Y., on the follew- 
ing basis: Bituminous steam, $3.50; anthracite pea, $3.95; 
buckwheat No. 1, $3.20 and No. 2, $2.40. Address Col. W. W. 
Gibson, Ordnance Dept., United States Army, Watervliet 
Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 

+No. 8S01—Henderson, Ky.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 1005, 
1126, Vol. 8, p. 198), which provides for furnishing the local 
electric light station with approximately 9000 tons of pea 
and slack coal has been awarded to R. A. Powell of the St. 
Bernard Mining Co., at 85c. per ton. Address Supt. L. P. Hite, 
Municipal Light Station, Henderson,- Ky. 

#+No. 821—Cranston, R. I.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1049, 
Vol. 8, p. 243), which provides for furnishing the local city 
government with approximately 1000 tons of white ash egg 
and stove coal has been awarded to the Robert E. Smith Co. 
and the Eastern Coal Co., both of whom bid $6.36 per ton. 
H. C. Banows & Sons bid $6.74 per ton and the United Coal 
Co., $6.65 per ton. Address Deputy City Clk. L. A. Smith, Jr., 
City Hall, Cranston, R I 


buildings, 


receive 
mately 100 tons of coal, 
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+S848—Chicago, I1l.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1049, Vo), s 
p. 198), which provides for furnishing the Board of Eéica- 
tion with its fuel requirements during the ensuing yea: las 
been awarded as follows: 





Ton tal 
District No. 1 
RIP Bec Go er UT OSE ES een eae irra $2.73 $23,178.00 
Edgewater Coal Co..... «0 a RR eevee 2.6704 1729.68 
Say MOOBMOIS ss sicsccess sso ... Washed ‘nut. 2.643 2,113.00 
Edgew ater Coal Co..... . Small egg. 7.55 8.50 
Edgewater Coal Co..... NOB 60560 <0 7.55 0 
Edgewater Coal Co..... Chestnut...<........ 7.80 0.20 
District No. 2 
Worth- Boney out sie oD re 2.907 11,428.00 
Consumers . Small egg.... 7.85 775 
Consumers Co. aren me - + MRAIREO. «55:5 ee 7.85 1 15 
Consumers Co........ . Chestnut......... 8.10 10.50 
District No. 3 
Franklin Coal Co....... oft er MAUI 55 gs10r5 oe cle 2.714 24,263.16 
J. J. Connors....... ..... Sereenings. 2.20 $400.00 
Consumers Co..... . Range......:. 7.24 177.84 
Consumers Co.... . Chestnut....... 7.60 387.60 
District No. 4 
Franklin Coal Co....... Lump..... 297 23,558.85 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co.... . Mine run.. 4.00 120.00 
Alwart Bros. Coal Co... Washed nut..... 2.82 3,666.00 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co... Small egg. se 7.00 579.8] 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co Range..... ye 1,046.67 
Consumers Co........ Chestnut. ; 8.10 275.40 
District No. 5 
Franklin Coal Co....... Lump..... 2.714 30,125.40 
Pilsen Coal Co.... Mine run.. 3.805 1,179.53 
Consumers Co.. Range..... 7.24 1,766.36 
Consumers Co... Chestaut...:..<.. 7.60 372.40 
District No. 6 
Franklin Coal Co..... Lump. 2.77 12,949.75 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co Screenings. 2.22 3,330.00 
Consumers Co.... TS eS i re 7.35 661.50 
Consumers Co. Range..... 7.24 1491.44 
Consumers Co. Chestnut. . 7.60 205.20 
District No. 7 
David Rutter & we or Lump... .; 2.811 40, 12 1) 
Pilsen Coal Co.. Mine run.. 3.805 1,902.50 
Pilsen Coal Co.. ; Washed nut. 2.7845 1,392.25 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co Range..... 7.53 1,039.14 
Consumers Co..... Chestnut. . 7.5882 1,487.29 
District No. 8 
Franklin Coal Co....... Lump. 2.714 $5,649 48 
Alwart Bros. Coal Co.... Ww Ge d nut.. 2.82 3,666.00 
Pilsen Coal Co Screenings. ... 2.205 $410.00 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co Range..... 7.52 2 853.87 
Consumers Co. Chestnut 7.60 714A 
District No. 9 
David Rutter & Co. Lump.. 2.811 35,671.59 
Ready & Callaghan C. Co. Mine run. 3.70 1,480.00 
Bishop-Hamlin Coal Co.... LT 2.7138 1,070.70 
Consumers Co. Range.... 7.5465 7 ) 
Consumers Co.. Chestnut..... 7.60 S40 
district Ne. 10 
Worth-Huskey Coal Co.. Lump.. 2.819 18,404.45 
Consumers Co..... ’ Mine run.. 4.05 s.00 
Consumers Co.... Small egg. . 7.5465 22 
Consumers Co Range.... 7.434 l 7 
A. L. Strachan & Son. Chestnut. 7.80 1() 
District No. 11 
Henry Holverscheid & Co.... Lump.. 2.72 16,972.80 
Calumet Coal & Teaming Co.. Smaliegg. 8.00 00 
Bishop-Hamlin Coal Co... Range..... 7.8614 1 0 
Consumers Co.... Chestnut 8.065 17 
District No. 12 
Worth-Huskey Coal Co.. Lump. 2.819 1 66 
Bishop-Hamlin Coal Co. Screenings. 2.1336 OS 
A. L. Strachan & Son... Range..... 7.85 1,004.80 
A. L. Strachan & Son... Chestnut 8.00 00 
District No. 13 
Bishop-Hamlin Coal Co... Lump..... 2.837 ot 
Consumers Co. Small egg.. 8.10 00 
Calumet Coal & Teaming Co.. Range..... 8.50 J 
Consumers Co..... Chestnut... 8.35 10 
District No. 14 
Bishop-Hamlin Coal Co. . Lump.. 2.806 1. 10 
Consumers Co. Mine run.. 4.05 1.30 
Bishop-Hamlin Coal Co.. Le 2.8377 0 
Consumers Co.......... Range 8.10 ] 4 
Consumers Co. . Chestnut 8.446 23 
John Worthy School 
Worth-Huskey Coal Co....... Lump.. 3.528 00 
Approximate total expenditure for coal, $385,241.38. Address Business ‘4? 
J. A. Guilford, Board of Education, Tribune Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
+No. 861—Newberry, Mich.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 5 ‘ 
ta 


which provides for furnishing the Newberry State Ho 


with approximately 6000 tons of bituminous and sen tu- 

minous coal, as required during the ensuing year, has en 

awarded to the Island Creek Coal Sales Co., Detroit, h., 

at $3.45 per ton for mine-run coal. Address Secy. Dr. H. 
Campbell, Newberry State Hospital, Newberry, Mich. 

No. 930—East St. Louis, 111.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. } 2"): 

as 


coal to the public schools 


~ 


which provides for furnishing 
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arded to the Frank Maule Coal Co. of East St. Louis. The 
to be furnished is 2-in. shaker screen lump from the 
nes of the St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co. The Maule bid 
< $1.59 per ton delivered, which figures 88c. per ton at the 
ne as the freight is 32c. and the hauling 40c. The other 
were: Helfrich Coal Co., $1.59 for one of the four 
ups; Donk Bros. Coal & Coke Co., $1.65; Fowler-Senior 
| Co., $1.68; Boehmer Coal Co., $1.6814%4; Carter Bros., $1.71; 
H. Huschle Coal Co., $1.75. The Maule company had the 
ntraect last year’at $1.59%. Address, Board of Education, 
st St. Louis, Ill. 
4No, 951—Knoxville, Tenn.—This contract (p. 40), which 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with its 
1 supply during the ensuing year, has been awarded to 
sureh & Co. Address Fred W. Keith, Bd. of Edu., Knoxville, 
No. 955—Manistee, Mich.—The Manistee Flouring Mill Co. 
this place announces that it has covered its require- 
nts as previously noted (p. 40). No details are available 
to prices. Address Pres. G. A. Hart, Manistee Flouring 
‘ill Co., Manistee, Mich. 
No. 962—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 41), which 
vides for furnishing tte New Orleans Coéperative Butchers’ 
ittoir with 600 tons «2 bituminous coal, has been awarded 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. Address New Orleans 
sitehers’ Abattoir, North Peters and Alabo Sts., New Orleans, 


+No. 967—Aspinwall, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 41), 

hich provides for furnishing the local City Government with 
-bout 100 tons of coal per month, has been awarded to the 
Cornell Coal Co. at $1.50 per ton for nut, $1.35 for nut and 

ick and $1.30 for slack. Address Borough Clk. S. R. Chase, 
2°30 First St., Aspinwall, Penn. 


No. 968—Van Wert, Ohio—This contract (p. 41), which 
vovides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
approximately 400 tons of coal has been awarded to Rupright 
Bros. on West Virginia mine-run coal at $2.85 per ton. The 
oal will be furnished from the company’s Fairmount Mine. 
Address Secy. J. M. Showalter, Bd. of Edu. Van Wert, Ohio. 


No. 969—Hillsboro, N. D.—This contract (p. 41), which 
rovides for furnishing approximately 200 tons of Pocahontas 
okeless mine-run coal has been awarded to the Valley 
Lumber Cu, at $5.65 per ton. The Monarch Elevator Co. bid 
5.88 per ton. Address County Audr. Nels O. Lindaas, Bd. of 
County Comrs., Hillsboro, N. D. 
No. 973—St. Cloud, Minn.—This contract (p. 41), which pro- 
ies for furnishing the Board of Education with 300 tons of 
ituminous coal, has been awarded to the Central Lumber Co. 
$5.50 per ton delivered in the bins. It is understood that 
the contract will be filled on southern Illinois Coal. Address 
Seey. Julius Adams, Bd. of Edu., St. Cloud, Minn. 
No. 977—Brazil, Ind.—This contract (p. 41), which pro- 
es for furnishing the local Board of Education with ap- 
ximately 100 tons of screened coal during the ensuing year, 
been awarded to the West Side Coai Co., on screened 
‘k coal at $2.30 per ton. Address Secy. H. D. Falls, Bd. of 
u. Brazil, Ind. 
No. 989—Frankfort, Ky.—This contract (p. 42), which 
vides for furnishing the State Charitable Institutions with 
| has been awarded as follows: Eastern State Hospital, 
lL. Ryley Coal Co., $2.10 for mine-run coal; Feeble-minded 
itute, R. A. Brawner, nut and slack coal at $2.10 per ton; 
tral State Hospital, R. C. Tway Coal Co., nut and slack 
2.15 per ton; Western State Hospital, St Bernard Coal “Co., 
ind slack at 89c. per ton. Address Secy. Geo. B. Caywood, 
tucky State Board of Control for Charitable Institutions, 
tol, Frankfort, Ky. 
+No. 991—Storrs, Conn.—This contract (pp. 76, 115), which 
vides for furnishing the Connecticut Agricultural College 
! anthracite coal has been awarded to F. H. & A. H. Chap- 
it the following figures: 1000 tons anthracite egg $6.80; 
tons pea at $4.95; 100 tons of stove $6.80; 50 tons nut at 
Address Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 


vo. 992—Roeck Island, Il.—This contract (pp. 76, 158), 
provides for furnishing the Standard Oil-Cloth Co. 
two ears of screenings per week, has been awarded to 
W. G. Block Co., Davenport, Iowa. Address Purchasing 

t, Standard Oil-Cloth Co., Rock Island, I11. 
6, 994—Canton, T11.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 76), which 
‘des for furnishing the coal required at the Ave. D Pump- 
ation during the year beginning July 1, has been award- 
W. S. Middleton at $1.43% per ton for mine-run coal. 

A ss City Clk. Joseph Waugh, Canton, I]. 

/0. 995—Cedar Rapids, Iowa—This contract (p. 76), which 
p? ‘es for furnishing the Board of Education with 5000 
f bituminous and 60 tons of anthracite, has been awarded 
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as follows: E. E. Pinney Coal Co., screenings, $1.91; W. G. 
Black Co., anthracite, $8.96; Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., 
lump, $3.60. The screenings are to come from Rosehill, Iowa, 
and the lump from Pyrolite. Address Secy. H. L. Cooper, Bd. 
of Edu., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


+No. 998—Kansas City, Kan.—This contract (p. 77), which 
provides for furnishing the Water Works with approximately 
20,000 tons of mill and slack coal has been awarded to the 
Wyandotte Coal & Lime Co., at $2.20 for Cherokee mill and 
$2.05 for Cherokee slack coal. The same company obtained 
the business last year at $2.25 per ton for both mill and slack. 
Most of the coal will be slack coal. The gross consideration 
amounts to about $55,000. Address Purch. Agt. Amos Riddle, 
City Hall, Kansas City, Kan. 


+No. 999—Brookville, Ohio—This contract (p. 77), which 
provides for furnishing the Board of Education with 75 tons 
of coal, has been awarded to Theo. Detwiler, on Pocahontas 
No. 3 mine-run, at $3.20 per ton. Address Clk. J. M. Grau, 
Bd. of Edu., Brookville, Ohio. 


1002—Lafayette, Ind.—This contract (p. 77), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Public 
Works Dept., has been awarded to the J. M. Clark Coal Co., 
of Lafayette, Ind., on coal from their Lattas Creek mine, 
which operates on the Linton No. 4 seam, on the following 
basis: 5000 tons nut, pea and slack, $1.53; 700 tons of mine- 
run, $2.18; 275 tons of mine-run at $2.08. Address Supt. M. W. 
Miller, Water Works Dept., Lafayette, Ind. 


#100S—Galesburg, Ill.—This contract (p. 77), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Knox County Court House and 
heating plant with coal during the year beginning July 1, 
has been awarded to the Spoon River Colliery Co. and the 
Virden Coal Co. It is understood that the price is $1.65 per 
ton on a delivered basis for Peoria egg screenings. Address 
County Clk. F. L. Adams, Galesburg, III. 


$1011—Ritzville, Wash.—This contract (p. 77), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the various school buildings with 125 
tons of coal has been awarded to the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. at $5.20 per net ton for Roslyn Cascade Special 
steam coal. Address Dist. Clk. John Truax, School Dist. No. 1, 
Ritzville, Wash. 


1013—Jackson, Miss.—This contract (p. 77), which provides 
for furnishing the State Penitentiary with coal, has been 
awarded as follows: Memphis Coal Co., for delivery at Parch- 
man, Miss., $3.50; Morrison Coal Co., for delivery at Oakley, 
mine-run, $2.95. Address Secy. J. J. Coman, Mississippi State 
Penitentiary, Jackson, Miss. 


1014—Keewatin, Minn.—This contract (p. 77), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the town government with approximately 
5000 tons of coal, has been awarded to the King Lumber Co. 
on the following basis: 


Lump Mine-run Screenings 
Kentucky Blkhorm:........... $4.89 $4.59 $3.95 
Kentucky screenings ........ 4.89 4.59 3.95 
Youghiogheny screenings...... 4.54 4.24 3.64 


Address Village Clk. C. W. Extrum, 

+No. 1017—Mobile, Ala.—This contract (p. 77), which pro- 
vides for furnishing a year’s supply of coal to be delivered at 
the Spring Hill and Bienville Pumping Stations, has been 
awarded to the Imperial Coal & Coke Co. at $2.95 per ton de- 
livered at the stations. The contract will be filled on washed 
screened nut, %x3% in. with a guaranteed B.t.u. value of 
15,050 and a maximum ash content of 14%%. Address Supt. C. 
W. Joost, Mobile Water Works, Mobile, Ala. 

#1027—Rapids City, S. D.—This contract (p. 115), which 
provides for furnishing the Independent School District with 
approximately 200 tons of coal has been awarded to Thomas 


Keewatin, Minn. 


Roush. The complete list of bids and prices were as follows: 
Bidder Coal Lump Egg Nut 
Rapids City Fuel Co.....Sheridan $4.40 $4.15 $3.65 
Thomas Roush ....-..s. Poposia 4.25 4.00 3.65 
Mid West L. & C. Co.....Kooi 4.25 4.00 
*Bids on Colorado coal ran from $6.75 to $7.25 per ton. 
Address Secy. W. F. Haafke, Ind. School District, Rapids 
City, S. D 
+1066—Pella, Iowa—This contract (pp. 116, 198), which 


provides for furnishing the local city electric light plant with 
lump, mine-run and steam coal has been awarded to the 
Pella Coal Co., on the following basis: Lump, $2.93; mine-run, 
$2.75; steam, $1.65. Address City Clk. A. C. Kuyper, Pella, 
Iowa. 

+1067—Springfield, Ohio—This contract (p. 117), which 
provides for furnishing the County Commissioners with ap- 
proximately 800 tons of coal, has been awarded to Chas. E. 
Grube Co., 400 tons for the County Infirmary, at $2 per ton, 
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and Beckmley & Myers, 400 tons for the Donnelsville Station, 
at $2.55 per ton. Address County Audr. J. M. Pierce, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

#+1069—Olivia, Minn.—This contract (p. 117), which provides 
for furnishing the local Board of Education with 100 tons of 
Youghiogheny lump coal was awarded to William Windhorst, 
the lowest bidder at $5.77 per ton. Address, Secy. Geo. E. 
Peterson, Bd. of Edu., Olivia, Minn. 

#+No. 1072—Wadena, Minn.—This contract (p. 117), which 
provides for furnishing the City Government with approxi- 
mately 1000 tons of Youghiogheny mine-run coal, has been 
divided equally among the Denver Lumber Co., the Ebner Mill- 
ing Co., and the Gnest Lumber Co., all of whom bid $3.10 per 
The Monarch Elevator Co. bid $3.02 per ton, but the bid 


ton. 
was rejected. Address Village Rec. A. C. Murray, Wadena, 
Minn. 

$1073—Bridgeport, Conn.—This contract (p. 117), which 





provides for furnishing the City Department with approxi- 
mately 500 tons of bituminous coal has been awarded to 
Vincent Bros., of this place, at $3.74 per gross ton. This 
compares with $3.80 per ton last year. Address, City Clerk, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

1074—Buffalo, N. Y¥Y.—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Light House Department with 
coal, has been awarded to the Ashtabula Steamship Co., of 
Buffalo, at $2.80 per ton for bituminous coal. Address Light- 
house Inspector Roscoe House, Buffalo, N. Y. 


#1075—Louisville, Ky.—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Louisville Industrial School of Re- 
form with approximately 1000 tons of coal has been awarded 
to the James & Dugan Coal Co. on Harlan Co., Ky., nut at 
$2.65 per short ton. Address Secy. C. F. Leathers, Louisville 
Ind. School of Reform, Louisville, Ky. 

$+107S—Ionia, Mich.—This contract (p. 117), which provides 
for furnishing the Ionia State Hospital with approximately 
2500 tons of bituminous nut, pea and slack coal has been 
awarded to E. J. Corbett at $2.48 per ton. This is the same 
party who had the contract during the past year. Address 
Medical Supt. Dr. R. H. Haskell, Ionia State Hospital, Ionia, 
Mich. 

108S2—Sioux Falls, 8. D.—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing about 1000 tons of coal, has been awarded 
to H. T. Parmley, of this place, on Elkhorn, Ky., coal at $5.10 
per ton for screenings and $5.75 for mine-run. Address City 
Audr. Walter C. Leyse, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

#+10S3—Richmond, Ind.—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Wayne County Commissioners with 
coal, has been awarded to the following companies: A. Harsh 
Coal Co., $3.05; H. C. Bullerdick & Son, $3.33; Hackman & 
Klefoth, $3.35; Mather Bros. Co., $3.05. Address Audr. L. S. 
Bowman, County Comrs., Richmond, Ind. 

#+1084—New Lexington, Ohie—This contract (p. 117), which 
provides for furnishing the Board of Education with coal, 
has been awarded to J. M. MeCullough, at $2.85 for lump coal. 
Delmar Spring bid $2.871%, and M. R. Hearing, $3.25 per ton. 
Address Clk. C. O. Ferguson, Bd. of Edu., Pleasant Township, 
New Lexington, Ohio 





Contract Notes 


York, Penn.—The contract for furnishing the local court 
house and county jail with coal was awarded to W. T. Gerber 
at $2.95 per ton for Miller vein coal. 

Greensburg, Penn.—It is stated here that Pres. Jamison of 
the Jamison Coal & Coke Co., has closed a large contract 
for coal to be furnished the French Government. 

Iowa—The contract for furnishing the _ local 
ensuing year has been awarded 
Burns, the lowest bidders. 


Dubuque, 
schools with coal during the 
to Felix G. Becker and F. A. 

West Chester, Penn.—The contract for delivery of 300 tons 
of Lykens Valley pea coal to the Chester County Hospital has 
been awarded to John H. Spear & Sons at $4.54 per gross ton. 

Birmingham, Ala.—In addition to previous contracts of 
this company (No. 598, Vol. 8, pp. 40, 78), the United Fruit 
Co. is said to have just closed a contract for 40,000 tons with 
the De Bardeleben Coal Co. 

Pere Marquette R.R.—The fuel contract of this road has 
been let on Island Creek coal, it is understood at 75c. at the 
mines. The contract was divided among a number of operators 


in the Island Creek district. 

Coke for Export—A commercial representative of a foreign 
szovernment in Washington, D. C., reports that he is in receipt 
of requests ‘or the name and addresses of American export- 
Large quantities are desired. 


ers of coke. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—Press reports are to the effect that t},. 
Georgia Southern & Florida R.R. have closed their contra; 
with the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. for 150,000 tons of 
coal to be furnished during the ensuing year. 

Greenville, Penn.—The contract for furnishing the loc 
schools with coal has been awarded to N. W. Whitney at $2.25 
for screened lump at bank. The haulage charge will be 74c 
Address Secy. I. C. Brown, School Bd., Greenville, Penn. 


Walla Walla, Wash.—The contract for furnishing the ioc.] 
Board of Education with 600 tons of coal has been awarded 
to Tausick & Kauffman and Arthur Thompson. It is said th: 
contract will be filled on Spring Cannon and Kemmere, 
grades. 

New York, N. Y¥.—Pattison & Bowns have been awarded 2 
contract for furnishing and delivering 3000 tons of egg co:i 
to the Department of Docks and Ferries at $5.37 per ton. 
Streat Coal Co. bid $5.94; Gavin-Rowe bid $5.46; and W. P. \ 
Haff, $5.57. 

Portsmouth, Ohio—The Whitaker Glessner Co. at this place 
consumes about 3000 tons of mine-run coal per year. De- 
liveries are by railroad at the rate of 60 tons per week. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. J. E. Thomas, Whitaker Glessner Co., Ports. 
mouth, Ohio. 

Berrien Springs, Mich.—The Emmanuel Missionary College 
buys their coai in the open market and their requirements 
for the ensuing year have already been covered. Address 
Asst. Mgr. Fred Green, Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 

Wyndmoor, Penn.—The Springfield Township School Board 
has awarded the contract for the delivery of 160 tons of Le- 
high stove coal to the schools of Wyndmoor, Whitemarsh, 
Oreland and Flourtown to Zebedee Comly, Flourtown, Penn., 
at price of $6.22 delivered in the cellars of the buildings. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the local 
Water Works with coal, has been awarded to the Central 
Coal & Coke Co. at $2.20 per ton for mill and $2.05 for slack. 
The price for slack coal is the same this year as last, but 
the figure on mill coal represents a reduction of 14c. per ton. 
About 35,000 tons of coal is used altogether. 

Weirton, W. Va.—The Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at 
this place consume 100,000 tons of slack, 20,000 tons of three 
quarter lump, and 5000 tons of mine-run coal per annum. De- 
liveries are made over the Pennsylvania and Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, at about the following rate per week: 400 tons of three- 
quarter; 100 tons of mine-run; 2000 tons of slack. The com- 
pany has storage capacity for three days. Address Purchasing 
Agent J. F. Newman, Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Weirton, 
W. Va. 

Portland, Me.—Randall & MeAllister were awarded con- 
tract for supplying coal to the City of Portland as follows: 
Hard coal broken, white ash, $6.85; egg, $7.10; stove, $7.10; 
nut, $7.35; pea, $5.85. Soft coal: Pocahontas, $4.80; 
River, $4.90; Big Vein Georges Creek Cumberland, $5. The 
other bidder was A. R. Wright Co. as follows: 








‘. 
New 


3roken, $6.90; 
egg and stove, $7.10; nut, $7.40; pea, $5.85; hard coal screen- 
ings, $2.25. Bituminous: Pocahontas or Georges Creek Cum- 
berland, $5.10. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indianapolis Coal Co. and the Indi- 
anapolis Mortar & Fuel company were the only bidders for the 
contract to supply coal for the ensuing year to the police and 
fire departments. The former bid $3.25 for mine-run Poca- 
hontas; $4.25 for Pocahontas lump; $3.15 for Kanawha lump 
and $7.25 for anthracite. The latter bid $3.25 for Pocahoiias 
mine-run; $4.24 for Pocahontas lump; $3.34 for Kanawha ! p 
and $7.24 for anthracite. The Indianapolis Mortar & Fuel ©o. 
secured the contract over the protest of its competitor who 
insisted that as much more Kanawha was used than the oiler 
coals, its bids were the cheapest. 

Columbus, Ohio—The contract for 15,000 tons of coal fur 
the Ohio State University for the coming winter has »ccn 
awarded to the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., of Columbus at *'.1° 
for West Virginia nut and slack, delivered on the univ: 
switch. Other bids were: A. Simons & Son, Columbus, 10 
tor West Virginia nut and slack; Easthill Coal Co., Cincinnati, 
$1.39 for West Virginia nut and slack; Elk Coal Co., Colum’ 
$1.42 for West Virginia nut and slack; Halmar Coal Miuing 
Co., Cincinnati, $1.16 for West Virginia nut and slack; Vi' 
Ceal Co., Columbus, $1.15 for Hocking nut and slack; Cesa- 


peake & Ohio Coal Co., Cincinnati, $2.15 for Pocahontas nut 
and slack and Moreland Coke Co., Cincinnati, $1.34% for \\ est 
Virginia nut and slack. The contrace was awarded to the 
Lorain Coal & Dock Co. because of a better analysis and will 
be shipped from the newly opened Logan County field. ‘The 
university has facilities for the storage of between 100° and 
1200 tons and this will be filled and coal will then com = 

ole 


ward at the rate of about three cars daily during the ©? 
months. 








